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THE "LIBERALS" ATTACK TEHERAN 
‘And other editorials by KENNETH LESLIE 2 


is Many iboats are already ctying because Dimblton Oaks hasn’t brought 
forth what they call a “democratic” peace in which each little nation would have 

its vote irrespective of its power—a sort of Rochdale League of Nations. Such 
‘liberals seldom take time to examine the nature of these little nations. The word 


“little” arouses sympathy and the word “nation” arouses respect. Most liberals — 


when they think of a little nation, have some such country as Denmark in mind, 
Prot the peace-loving qualities which they have seen in Denmark they read into 


Poland, Hungary, or Brazil, They do this unconsciously but it confuses their 


thinking. 
= The only democratic political peace would be one coming out of a war on the 
t of a democratic world society against some utterly extraneous enemy, in other 
words a police action. The present war is not a perfect war in that sense for the 
Emmple reason that in the present war the enemy has appeared at one time or 
another in every country on the face of the earth not as an extraneous element but 
‘as part of that country’s very texture. This has made of the present war a world 
civil war, prepared by reactionary business allied with the reactionary religion. 
During the period of the war’s preparation many seemingly intelligent people 
scumbed to a fatalistic defeatism, a dumb anticipation: of God’s punishment of 
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a sinful world, a feeling that the world was being carried into the Future on a great _ 
_ Wave, inescapable, relentless. The thought had been injected into modern think- 
ing by an energetic phalanx of theological teachers and ecclesiastical political 
maneuverers. It became the fashion in France, for instance, to say that the people — 
must suffer under the hand of a foreign ruler and be disciplined, purified, purged — 
of their sins, brought back under the tutelage of “religion.” The purpose of all 
this “injecting” was to paralyze the will of the people so that they could not or 
would not resist the modern “hammer of God.” Theologians sat and agonized — 
{with time off for meals and long summer holidays) over the tragic contradictions 
of history. Preachers announced that things looked bad and things would in fact 
be bad for a while, but only for a while since “‘the centuries belong to God.’ A 
minister in Boston told us that Fascism was inevitable in America and he proposed 
to sit it out in his nicely appointed rectory. He would not say he approved of it 
but he could see that it was God’s will, given the state of sin into which we had 
all fallen. Now we would not be in the business of fighting Fascism if we did 
not believe it was against God’s will, if we did not believe that Fascists are not 
merely fighting us but are fighting the very stars in their courses. _ ‘ 
Only at Teheran did ‘the democratic West finally decide to stop fighting the 
“stars in their courses.” Dumbarton Oaks may prove the quality of that decision. 


A strange suggestion has somehow been injected into the Dumbarton negotia- — 
tions. It has been suggested that in the four-power pact to keep the peace it 
should be permissible for any three powers to police the fourth. In other words © 
the pact is broken before it is made. For the root of any peace growing out of - 
this war must be the unified will-to-peace of the four great allies. And this in turn 
depends on the three which today possess world power. The number is three, each 
of which is so powerful that peace is unimaginable apart from thir unanimous will. 
Russia turned. down the suggestion, and then it became plain why the suggestion — 
had been made. Those who drove this stave.into the Dumbarton discussions knew 
what they were doing. They knew the meaning of Teheran and they tried to wreck 
it. They knew that the platonic peace lovers would rush into print with “Russia 
thwarts peace plan.’ They knew that the Louis Fischers would bleat ‘‘the peace 
is lost.” 

Dumbarton Oaks may or may not produce the instrument of peace. One 
thing is certain, however. The only peace that can come out of this war must be a 
peace forged out of the friendship of three great powers: America, Britain, Russia. 
This for the simple reason that peace apart from power is only sentimental 
hypocrisy. . 2 ‘ 

America is the greatest’ industrial nation’on earth. Britain is a great common- 
wealth of nations and Russia is the greatest land power. The three together present 
unchallengeable might. In international politics there can be no doubt that Russia 
is today the greatest moral power in the world. She has proved this beyond a 
shadow of a doubt during the past decade. Not that she has never compromised’ 
with evil, but when she compromised it was with the evil of Britain and America 
that she compromised. It was not Russia but it was Britain and America which 
held Spain down while the Pope’s twin “hammers of God” beat her face in. It was 
not Russia but it was Britain and America who eased the way of the Japanese war 
lord in his rape of China. It was Russia which broke the back of the Wehrmacht 
and it may be Russia which will break the back of the Japanese war lord now 
dominant throughout China. This is not to mitigate the great deeds performed by 
Britain and America, but these deeds were in the nature of major holding opera- 

_ tions and in the supplying of materials of war rather than in the actual coming 
_ to grips and matching strength with the enemy at his greatest strength and beating 
that enemy. Between War I and War II the world has been very busy either 
attacking or preparing attacks upon the Soviet Union. At Teheran the physical 
might of the Soviet Union caught up with her moral might, and, more important, 
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> world realized and admitted it. Roosevelt and Churchill proved their great 
statesmanship by measuring up to the logic of the situation. Now they must curb 
their lieutenants who squirm under that logic, who, consciously or unconsciously, 
serve other captains. 

Idealists learn slowly that ideals are only valuable insofar as they can be geared 
into present realities and possibilities. When they are merely wishful ideals, day 
dreams, they are useless, or worse because they are almost inevitably used by schemers 
_as facades behind which to advance their evil schemes. For instance to use the 
_term United Nations is a hoax and has been a hoax from the beginning. It is one 

of the big diplomatic hoaxes of this war. It is of a kind with the hoax of ‘Non- 
Intervention in Spain. It is a lie. Brazil belongs to the United Nations and even 
employs some force on the side of the Allies. Yet Brazil is a Fascist dictatorship 
and to say she is united with those who fight Fascism to the death is ridiculous. 


_ The peace which will come to this world will come to-it under the protection 
_and guidance of those nations which fought for that peace and those nations are 
America, Britain and Russia. If those nations cannot stick together as the war 
_ continues into the stage of occupation of enemy countries, then no peace will come 
_to the world, platonic bridge players to the contrary notwithstanding. It is skipping 
|a rope on the edge of Vesuvius to discuss the question as to whether these three 
mations must be unanimous or not in enforcing peace. Of course they must be 
unanimous. Lack of unanimity among these three constellations of power in the « 
_ post-war world spells out nothing but War HI. Some “liberals”, clamoring 
against the demand of Russia for this unanimity, say that such a ruling vitiates the 
whole idea of a world system of peace. As a matter of fact such a ruling merely 
_vitiates the wish dream of the idealistic liberals. While millions of men have 
been sacrificed, cities and countrysides laid waste, these liberals have been sitting 
with a great bundle of sharpened pencils drawing up intellectually foolproof blue 
_ prints for something they call a peace. The thing they think of as peace never 
existed on this earth and never can exist. It is true, there are such things as little 
nations which are content to remain little nations, but the little nation which is 
most featured in the newspaper today is Poland and Poland is a little nation which 
_ does not wish to remain a little nation but which desires to become an empire. The 
appetite of Poland was clearly exhibited when Hitler seized Czechoslovakia and 
- Poland used Hitler’s teeth to bite a piece out of that unhappy land. Hungary 
is another little country with big ideas. Holland is as proud of her empire as 
Britain is of hers. The fact is there is no fixed concept of “‘nation.’’ It is a very 
fluid term. 

You can’t warm yourself with the plan of a house. You can’t eat a recipe nor 
wear a pattern. Laws alone protect nobody unless the policeman’s baton is there 
to back it up. Plans and ideas must be translatable and translated into cloth and 

bread and butter and policemen’s batons. Peace is not something that will suddenly 
break out after war is over. That is the fantasy of pacifists, idealists and writers 
in liberal weekly journals. Peace has been in the process of being made during 
the past five years and earlier than that. Peace is being bled for and died for. 
Peace is a process, a growth. It is being shaped on the plains of Hungary and in 
the Rhine valley and among the fallen cities of China. The audacity of the 
planners would be charming were it not a commodity usable by those who want 
to destroy Russia. If those who want to destroy Russia can work up enough sewing 
circles and church societies and bridge parties into a sufficient lather of excite- 
ment over the “cynical disregard for the will of small nations’’ at Dumbarton Oaks, 
a sufficient pressure might be generated to wreck Dumbarton Oaks or, more 
importantly, to wreck the whole orientation of Teheran. It’s like this: we can get 
something pretty good, we can get the three great powers of the earth to enforce 
peace on the earth. We.can’t get something perfect; we can’t get a world full of 
justly balanced democratically governed freedom-loving states to set up a world 
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_ government and pool their military forces to police it. We can’t get that E 
_ we haven’t a world even remotely resembling such a world. The very nation the 
- planners live in, the United States of America, only got into this fight beca 
Japan slapped her so hard she had to get in. I don’t say this out of disrespect. It 
~ is the official view stated by Secretary Hull and it is the truth. Up to that time 
we had been fueling the Japanese monster in its debauchety of China. I merely 
remind our planners of this in order that they may be brought down to earth 
and realize for a moment the fhud out of which they plan to build marble palaces. 
Roosevelt and Churchill and Stalin are close to this material. They are closer than 
any of us. If they can get along together, if they can lay down any plan under 
which these three great powers can order the peace of the world, then we should 
be very happy. We should say to them, God speed, go ahead. For out of such a 
war no better peace could come. If the planners wanted a better peace they should 
first have gotten themselves a better war. ; : 
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At this critical moment when the fate of the entire world depends upon the united _ 
action of Russia, the British Commonwealth and the United States and when the people 
of the world have placed their hopes on that united action it is strange to discover in~ 
the press of the United States virtually no reflection of that hope. Rarely has there ever” 
been such complete irresponsibility. 4 

Just previous to the recent great all-out attack by the Red Army on the eastern” 
front, an attack which accounted for over a million Nazi soldiers and which liberated” 
vast territories, a New York newspaper, sponsored by A. A. Berle, Jr. of the State 
Department and by such an eminent academic figure as John Dewey, insinuated that 
the Soviet Union was not interested any more in fighting the Germans but was only 
interested in attacking Finland. The Red Army had made some advances in the Finnish 
war, it is true, and was in the process of bringing up reserves and preparing for the 
great attack on the Wehrmacht. The New Leader saw the chance to take a crack at its 
enemy, the Soviet Union. This was nothing new for the New Leader. Any miserable ~ 
stick or stone it can find is welcome to its hand. Really effective weapons ate scarce, 
but providence has at last been good to the enemies of unity. A big shillelagh has fallen” 
into their hands. An English writer has charged that Moscow had refused a joint 
British and American request for bases to supply arms to Warsaw. The story used 
“by our anti-Russian press, and that means practically our entire press, is to the effect — 
that the underground resistance forces in Warsaw have risen im order to coordinate 
their internal attack with the attack of the Red Army which is attacking Warsaw from 
the east. This is being made to seem a heartless betrayal by Russia of the Polish patri- 
ots who are being massacred by the Germans. The Russians say that the patriots rose 
prematurely and that they rose on orders from the Polish government-in-exile in London 
which the Russians do not recognize. The bishops’ newspapers throughout the United 
States are using this story for all it is worth. The National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference News Service, organ of the American Roman Catholic hierarchy, has a story 
which, as it appears in The Tablet, is headed “Tragedy of Warsaw Near After Reds 
Abandon It.” The secondary headline reads “Uprising of Polish Underground Army 
Was Started at Moscow’s Insistence.” The article begins thus: “One of the most tragic 
episodes of the war is the fate of Warsaw, whose people rose against their oppressors 
as armies of Russia approach the gates of the city. 

“Unlike Paris, whose people also rose against their Nazi oppressors and received 
almost immediate aid from the Allied armies, the péople of Warsaw have now been 
engaged for almost a month in an unequal struggle with coping forces and have received 
virtually no assistance from the Allied world.” The Scottish Committee for Polish 
Freedom sent a message to the British government saying that refusal to aid the Polish 
underground is “most unjustifiable in view of the fact that the general uprising of the 
Poles took place to satisfy present Russian and British demands against the advice of 
the Polish government in London.” : 

Clearly there is more to this than a mere difference of opinion. Somebody is twisting 
the facts. Either the Russians are right: they did not appeal to the underground tay 
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e ground (although they may have appealed for greater activity on the part 
e underground), the underground showed itself prematurely and is suffering the 
e fate which the Parisians would have suffered had they shown themselves prema- 
urely, the Red Army is fighting and dying as heroically as the Polish insurgents and 
fer the same cause.’ Or the National Catholic Welfare Conference is right in echoing 
he opinion of the Swiss daily Jowrnal de Geneve: The Polish underground has been 
trayed by Communist elements, the “six miles dividing the heroically fighting Warsaw 
from the Soviet armies has become an impassable abyss.” . 
_ It is an amazing tribute to the common sense of the average American that he is 
able to think well of Russia at all. The background of all our reading and listening is 
summed up by Upton Close in his recent discussion of the Dumbarton Oaks parley. 
‘Speaking of the Atlantic charter Mr. Close said, “The Charter’s ideals of personal and 
national freedoms, certainly had not the remotest relationship to Soviet doctrine and 
methods.” This view is consistent even in newspapers from which a more understanding 
‘attitude might be expected. Such a discerning liberal thinker as Max Lerner, for 
instance, in PM referred to Russia as a spiritual prison. Such a remark on the part of a 
liberal is equivalent to a whole week’s barrage in the parochial*press. 
The fact of the matter is there are two kinds of unity: Fascist unity and anti-Fascist 
unity. Out of the Moscow and Teheran conferences there grew anti-Fascist unity. This 
‘unity is being sabotaged by the American press. 


However liberals may protect the Vatican from involvement in Bullitt’s anti-Soviet 
crusade the National Catholic Welfare Conference (organ of the American hierarchy ) 
appears to find it unnecessary to confirm that protection. It quotes with apparent ap- 
proval Mr. Bullitt’s prediction of “a gale of the spirit,” a holy crusade against Commu- - 
nism. The NCWC reports Bullitt’s declaration that the Italian people are well aware 
that after helping the Russians with their blood the Polish patriots are being arrested 
-and shipped to Siberia. The NCWC dispatch is of course carried in the Roman Catholic 
parochial press and is flanked by editorials in that press such as the following from the 
Dubuque Witness: “See the news story on page one in regard to the important Bullitt 
article. As the able and informed Bullitt points out therein thinking people cannot 
‘understand that America that is winning the war permits Bolshevik atrocity and total 
‘tyranny to take over Europe ... Is America feeding and fueling; arming and winning 
the War to free mankind or extend Bolshevik atrocity and total tyranny over it?” Re- 
ferring to Bullitt’s article the editor continues, “By all means read it. It is revealing on 
the Communist and Bolshevik Hell's Broth that is brewing in Europe.” 

Quoting another editorial from The Witness which is the official organ of the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque: “The Holy Father is very much concerned with the aggressions 
and penetrations of Bolshevism throughout Europe and all of Europe with him; especially 
Churchill, who has been conferring constantly with the Pope; most likely on the 
Bolshevik aggression.” Who knows better about Vatican politics, Archbishop Beckman 
or PM? 


SHOULD JEWS FIGHT ON OUR SIDE? 


A controversy has been raging among Jewish people as to whether or not they 
should have anything to do with THE PRoTESTANT magazine. The argument 
injected into the Jewish consciousness—sometimes honestly and sometimes coming 

from direct pressure on the part of Fascist ‘elements in the Christian church— 
the argument is that Jews should avoid getting themselves into the middle of a 
_Catholic-Protestant fight. 


This argument of course falls down when it is realized as most of you realize 
that the anti-Fascist fight is not a Catholic-Protestant fight and you would be the 
- first to support a Catholic magazine which was honestly anti-Fascist or a Moham- 
-medan magazine which was honestly anti-Fascist. 
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~~ -You are also aware that we use the word Protestant in its non-sectarian sen: 
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‘so that we are able to include among our number all kinds of people who do no 
belong to so-called Protestant churches. I say so-called for the simple reason 

if you will look at the roster‘of churches in The National Conference of Christians — 
and Jews you will notice that they hold out the Episcopalians from Protestant ranks. — 
Also if you merely glance at the history of Protestantism you will find that the ~ 
Baptists and other sects numbering many millions in the United States do not call — 
themselves Protestant and are not Protestant. But they are protestants. 3 


Some of the great protestants of all history were Catholics. They didn’t all _ 
leave the Catholic church either. Dante, St. Catherine of Sienna, St. Francis of — 
Assisi all were Protestants: The Basque priests today have protested against the 
Vatican policy of their own Pope and have protested with their bodies, they have — 
been thrown into jail, they have been killed. The great American priest Father — 
Michael Flanagan in-this century was protestant. It might be said truly that the 
life blood of the Catholic church is its own protestantism. : 

Jews were always protestants and I hope always will be. They protest, Catholics — 
protest, we protest in the name of man and his dignity against those who would > 
deprive him of his dignity and use him as a tool. But itis far more than a theory — 
with us. Our Protestantism is an action and the fact of our action and the value ~ 
of our action is proved by the reaction which has come from it. : 

Fascists have reacted. Fascists—and all those who serve Fascism because of — 
their hatred and jealousy of the leaders of the Soviet Union. These disappointed — 
spiteful radicals are among the most dangerous enemies we have to contend .with ~ 
today. Smarting under the sting of personal disappointment—somebody slighted — 
them, somebody didn’t make them the big shot—they move over into what is — 
called the liberal camp. Honest liberals accepted these sick egoes and honest 
liberalism has been gutted and destroyed by them. Only one thing they desire — 
on this earth, that is World War III, the war against Russia. We mean to do what ~ 
we can so that they won't get that desire. The war against Russia would unloose ~ 
a torrent of pus and poison in the political blood stream of this country. Our ~ 
lives as Jews or as honest liberals or as Negroes or as workingmen or as small — 
businessmen or as small farmers would not be worth a snap of the finger. Indeed 
if there are any of us who are big businessmen we too may as well write ourselves 
off because the only big businessmen will be 100% dyed-in-the-wool-Fascists. 

What then about the Jewish people in the fight of THE PROTESTANT? Should 
they be afraid of getting put in the middle? There are two answers to this.. First, 
the Jewish people in America are first class citizens. They are not here on suffer- 
ance. They are not guests. They came here with the Cabots and the Lowells. They 
are not aliens although some of the children of the Cabots and Lowells have — 
alienated themselves from everything their ancestors stood for. — 

If the Jews in this country lived in ghettos and wore badges and were second 
class citizens then I would say to them this: “We would like to have you fight 
with us, fight by our side against the tyrant and the tormentor but since you are 
not free men, since you are in ghettos and in chains and since your enemy can — 
reach you very easily and can destroy you very easily we do not demand that you ~ 
fight on our side openly.” But the Jewish people of America are first class citizens 
and we say to them: “We not only ask you to fight on our side openly but we 
demand that you fight on our side openly.’” There is not one thing that we have < 
to be ashamed of and certainly we are proud of comradeship in arms with the 
Jewish people. : 

Second, this is not a Catholic-Protestant fight. This is a Fascist-democratic 
fight. There is no middle between Catholics and Protestants. Therefore neither — 
we nor anybody else can put themselves in the middle between the Catholics and — 
the Protestants. But it is true the Jews are in the middle. And the middle they — 
are in is the middle between Fascists and anti-Fascists. Yes, the Jews are right in 
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the middie there aad Tur PROTEST didn’ t put them there. They were there 
before THE PROTESTANT existed and they will remain there until either’ Fascism 
or anti-Fascism wins on this hemisphere. 


Let me tell you something about the charge that we are anti-Catholics. It is 
“not an honest charge. It is made up by Protestants and Jews and Catholics who 
are either Fascists or the dupes of Fascists. Men too lazy to read, living in ivory 
_ towers are easily swayed by those who pay for the up-keep of their i ivory towers. 


No liberal Roman Catholic objects to THE PROTESTANT. They may differ 
once in a while with some of our expressions. and emphases. But og the whole 
they are with us. I can’t remember a single letter having been received from 
liberal Roman Catholics criticizing the magazine but I can remember many, very 
many letters from Catholics telling us good luck and full speed ahead. 

When we answered Archbishop Beckman’s famous Britain and Bolshevism 
broadcast over N.B.C. using the same network, our Catholic response was 100% 

_ in support of our position. 

The point is that there are Fascists in all,three faiths. And a Fascist is an 
unscrupulous beast even although for the moment he may be purring and wearing 
all kinds of religious clothes. At present he thinks he is in a perfect position to 
attack the Negro. And he is getting into a position to attack the Jew. 


If the Jew is in the middle the Negro is in dead center of the middle. But 
follow the fortunes of the Jew in the next few years and he will find himself 
tight there with the Negro at dead center. 


Now it doesn’t matter whether the Jew likes the Negro or the Negro likes the 
Jew (and it is known that the Jews have been always the friends of the Negro), 
they are both there in the middle. And it doesn’t matter whether THE PROTESTANT 
likes the Jew or the the Negro. We do, but even if we didn’t THE PROTESTANT 
is in the anti-Fascist business (it is just as cold and nasty as that) and we have 
to fight for the Negro and for the Jew. The Fascists now feel sure of themselves 
where the Negro is concerned. They think they can attack him as they will and 
will get police protection while doing it. 

They have been preparing the same situation for the Jew. And they are ready 
in that respect too. They have got the people thoroughly persuaded and they have 
got the police on their side in many cities. 

I don’t want to make a hopeless picture because the picture isn’t hopeless at 
all. I will tell you why. 

There is a word the Fascists hate. That is the word Protestant. They fom 
that word for the simple reason that they depend upon an inter-faith Fascism and 
the word Protestant giving it the content that THE PROTESTANT magazine has 
given it does not go along with that program of inter-faith Fascism. / 

THE PROTESTANT has mobilized thousands of ministers in this country. 
Moreover it has gathered on its editorial board notable figures in Protestantism. 
It has become identified with a large enough segment of Protestantism to strike 
holy terror into the enemy. And that is why the effort is being made to smear 
THE PROTESTANT as Communist. To take away from it its Protestant nature and 
its Protestant name. 

If the enemy can succeed in cutting away from THE PROTESTANT magazine 
its Protestant support and its Protestant people don’t you see that the enemy has 
by doing that placed us in a ek where it can come in and attack us and 
destroy us. 

Ben Richardson was attacked by the Fascists because he was a Negro who 
dared to join the Negro cause with the Jewish cause. He was left lying to all 
intents and purposes dead in the streets of New York by this purring beast. 

After that attack he came to THE PROTESTANT and he has not been attacked 
since. 
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Now follow this: If the Plscists is the fd of certain ale mistaken 
organizations should be able to destroy our Protestant nature, then there would =| 
no reason why they should not attack Ben Richardson as well as any of the rest of — 
us. That is what they think they have done through the Woltman articles, through — 
the American Jewish Committee smear, through the Jewish Labor Committee 
smear, through the attacks by The National Conference of Christians and Jews, — 
through the myriad attacks in the parochial press, most potently of all through © 
the attack in The Commonweal and through the consequent desertions from — 
our ranks of a few cowardly Protestant figures. 

They have thought that they had us in a position where they wanted us. They 
have thought that they de-Protestantized us, that they had communized us, that ~ 
they had made the Red smear and the anti-religious smear stick, and: they thought 
they were ready for another attack, and so Mr. Richardson has received notice of 
this new attack which you may read on the back cover of this issue. 

There is nothing accidental in all of this. It is all a clear pattern. It is the 
pattern of Fascism on this continent working under the protective clothes of — 
religion. ; 
But THE PROTESTANT, on the foundation so ‘bonny laid down dustee 
the past five years, is about to take a great forward movement. 

We plan this winter a move into the churches in the smaller cities and towns, — 
that part of America that Fascism had fondly staked out for itself. 

One of our great jobs this winter will be to counteract the Fascist move for a — 
Vatican peace sometimes called the Pattern for Peace. » 

This is one of the greatest hoaxes ever prepared for an unsuspecting “people. — 
It is spearheaded by the Jesuits. 

Its leading column is the American hierarchy and on either flank it is protected 
by the combined forces of certain misled Protestant and Jewish religious estab- 
lishments. 

We have exposed it. But to expose it will not be sufficient. We must make a 
counter move. A counter move against any establishment of religion sitting at 
the peace table and taking part in the political structure of the peace. 

We have that under way—a declaration on the order of our declarations against 
Lindbergh and for Lend Lease. Here it is: 


DECLARATION 
To Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 


In making the following declaration we proclaim our feeling of spiritual kin- 
ship towards all people who, whether individually or as members of religious 
establishments, manifest their ‘allegiance to the spirit of the Nazarene Carpenter. 

Establishments of religion however widely representative, however exalted, 4 
have no place at the council tables of the state. 


For a hundred years or more it has been assumed in all democratic countries — 4 
that freedom of conscience had become a permanent achievement in human society 
and would spread with the spread of democracy throughout the entire world. 
Further it was assumed that this freedom rested securely on the basic principle of 
the separation of church and state. 


Events of the past fifteen years, particularly the re-emergence of the Vatican 
State into the arena of world politics, have shaken these assumptions in our minds 
and have impelled us to do what we can to reverse, before it is too late, a tendency 
which, if pursued to its logical end, will reduce mankind to a condition of 
ecclesiastical servitude. 
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During the Papacy’s abstention from overt political activity, in the half-century 
etween 1870 and 1929, it was blessed on its ecclesiastical side by an extension of 
its power and influence on a scale unparalleled in any previous age. Its growth was 
‘Particularly marked in non-Roman Catholic countries where it enjoyed the most 
harmonious relations with existing free cultures. It is tragically significant that 
when in 1929 the Papacy re-entered the political field it did so in alliance with 
enemies of those very cultures in which its church had thrived. As a political 
power it gained its first fatal successes in treaties of friendship with Fascist powers. 
_ Supporting Mussolini in Italy, Dolfuss and Schuschnigg in Austria, Hitler in Ger- 
Many, Franco in Spain, and Petain in France the Papacy has thrown its weight into 
the scales of the present human struggle on the side of the enemies of democracy. 

We do not believe for one instant that the loyalty of United Nations soldiers 
_of the Roman Catholic faith had to be purchased by any political dealing with the 
' Vatican. On the contrary we believe these soldiers, understanding the issue better 
_ than the “statesmen” of their church, will consider such dealing a betrayal of what 
' they are fighting for. 


t 
; 
: 


We speak not as churchmen who would interfere in the affairs of state but as _ 


i men of the state who are also men of the church and desire the freedom of both. 
| In accordance with sound democratic principles we insist that a church which 
would link its destiny to that of the state must be kept at arm’s length by the state. 


3 We therefore oppose any attempt under whatever formula to involve the free 
' democratic states in any deal in which the Vatican State or its representatives, or 

the representatives of any Protestant or Jewish establishment of religion, has part 
or place, either as principal or mediator. 


ETHE PROTESTANT AND THE PRESIDENT 


|» THE PROTESTANT’S espousal of Roosevelt has been Criticized because Roosevelt 
has been supported by the ecclesiastical power houses of the North and the Bourbon 
plantations of the South. Our critics forget that Roosevelt has emancipated the Northern 
Catholic masses from the hold their bishops once exercised over them and has likewise 
' freed the Southern vote from its misuse by the lily-white landowners. We venture to 
' guess that in the coming election these reactionary elements both North and South 
| will turn away from Roosevelt. We see signs already that the power houses will turn 
to Dewey, but we do not believe the Catholic people can be turned from Roosevelt. 
We believe that working people all over the country understand the real issues of this 
_ national election which can’t help being international since it is held in the midst of 
| international storm. We believe the people will vote to keep at the helm of the nation 
| the man whose hand has been on the tiller through the storm. 
The hierarchy of the United States always had a genuine interest in the New Deal 
' and in the NRA that went before it, but their interest has been in these programs 
ptimarily because through them they saw a chance to gain greater political power for 
_.their church. If they see this chance slipping through their fingers and if they see that 
_ Roosevelt is irrevocably determined to follow through on the Teheran Agreement, if, 
- for instance, they see that the Polish question has been settled by the Lublin Committee 
_ of National Liberation, you may depend upon it that the American Hierarchy will turn 
_ upon Roosevelt and tear him to pieces, or try to. But it won't succeed, because its 
_ people will not follow its lead. The Catholic people of this country are, despite the 
noisy minority of Christian Fronters, at least as democratic as the Protestant people. 
_ Moreover the Catholic hierarchy is jotned by the Protestant “hierarchy” ministers in its 
attempt to betray the people’s peace. 
Let Catholic and Protestant permit nobody to separate them in their united defense 
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_ of the gains of the New Deal and of the war against Fascism. Across the world the 
_ winds of freedom blow stronger day by day and only those helmsmen’of state who have 
skill to catch that wind in their sails will reach harbor. Roosevelt’s opponent has given 
no hint that he ever heard of such a wind. . 
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THE PRAYER OF FREE MEN ~ 


Prayer is a girding of the loins, an opening of the mind, a self-humbling. 


% 


Prayer is preparation and prayer is exaltation. Prayer is the genuflexion of the” 
‘heart. Prayer is above all release of tension, so prayer before sleep prepares for 
good sleep but prayer before action is also release. Before the nerves and muscles — 


can be gathered, tensed, directed, they must first be released to take their stations | 


from which they will be summoned. 


_ It is common practice in certain circles to pray for our enemies. Such prayers 


are seldom significant, often begetting a false relationship to our enemies. The | 


hard thing is to pray for ourselves and to include our enemies among ourselves. 
The words we use to describe this war are inherited from past wars. And these 
words do not,describe this war nor does the word peace describe the period preced- 
ing this war and the period following it. The appropriate word 1s a world in 


death struggle with itself, a world wherein each soul has its Stalingrad. In the — 
skies above Britain in 1940 the free conscience of Europe struggled with the con- — 
trolled conscience of Europe. It is not an a¢cident that the free conscience wins | 
battles over the controlled conscience. A free conscience prays better than a 
controlled conscience. Free men move without mediation close to the heart of © 
reality. The untrammeled research of free men, their flexibility places them — 
ahead even in the struggle for power. But they must struggle and their struggle — 
is part of their prayer, for prayer should be continuous throughout the day. Prayer — 
carries the passive element into all action. Prayer is that which breaks through the © 


fixed idea, the bound muscle, enters into an understanding with the actual situa- 
tion. Prayer makes our slightest act a creative act, an act in which grace has its 


part, an act of worship. Prayer makes contact between us and something More 


than us. Prayer is communion with the Real Thing. 


STORM WARNING ; 
Editorial by BEN RICHARDSON 


The Armistice that signals the end of World War II is going to usher in for the ' 


American Negro a period of economic chaos and social consternation, the like of which 


he has not seen since those frightful days immediately after the Civil War when the 


well-intended but never implemented Emancipation Proclamation caused him. to be — 


turned loose illiterate, bewildered and naked in the fields of the hostile South. 


There is going to be a mass firing of Negroes from jobs in war industries. This is . 


going to be done by Government and private management alike. Housing conditions 
for Negroes . . . now miserable, are going to be worse. Nine hundred thousand Negro: 


servicemen are going to return to impossibly overcrowded homes. Wages paid those 
who are fortunate enough to sustain employment are going to be cut to almost nothing: — 


Racial tensions are going to flare up at fever heat. There are going to be outbreaks 


between white and Negro people. There is an enemy who wants things this way. He is 


Fascism. 
The evils the Negro suffers in America are born of the one-sided, un-American, 


Jim Crow system created and perpetuated by the worst elements in pulpit, classroom, 


home and body politic. These true causes of the Negro’s misery are going to be veiled, 


and instead he is going to be told that his every woe is caused by the wily, scheming, © 
Jew! Discrimination and segregation are the full-blown gleanings from seeds of villainy © 
sown deep in fertile soil. They are the abortive firstborn of capitalistic cannibalism and — 


domestic Fascism . . . yet the Negro is going to be assured that such misery is his heritage 
from the gouging hand of the Jew. ~ 

America is racially unprepared for the peace. During the war she did little or 
nothing to better the wretched condition of her black citizens in and out of unifor: 
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| nd need Ww eeaplaceatls while her Jewich population i in large cities and defense areas 
(suffered incredible outrages against person and property. 


Hate-mongers were allowed to provoke a riot in Detroit where, when the tide of 
“conflict ebbed, the bodies of two score Negroes washed up on the shore of American 
_ Shame. 


| The simple dwellings of hundreds of Negroes were razed to the ground and the 
chatred embers plowed under in Beaumont, Texas. Negroes in Harlem, New York, 
'goaded to fury by injustices in the armed forces and at home, rioted in the righteousness 
that only honest people understand and in their wake looters stole and destroyed 
$4,000,000 worth of their own and others’ property. 


The list is long. Mobile, Alabama, Alexandria, Virginia, and Philadelphia, the city 
of brotherly love. Here it was that the progress of the war was thought secondary to 
the hatred of the Negro, and to prove it, the entire transit system ,was paralyzed for 
days because Negroes sought rightfully to’ be allowed to operate cars in the system. 
American soldiers died.in Europe ... . because white men hated Negroes in America. 


It will be a simple matter, unless contested, for Fascists—clerical and lay—to point 
“to the Jew as the provocateurs, and they are going to do this. 


During ‘his time several lynchings occurred. In Sikeston, Mo., two youths in their 
earliest teens were garroted and their bodies left dangling from trees. Unchecked beat- 
ings of Negro civilians. by transit bus drivers were common occurrences. Men in 
uniform fared no better and in some instances bus drivers dared to shoot them down. 
Rank discrimination within army camps against Negro men and women coupled with 
ctass displays of discrimination in public places have brought to a head the resentment 
_of Negroes of their treatment by responsible authorities—Army and civilian—in these 
days of crises. The failure on the part of the Army and Navy to integrate Negroes into 
their program has served to accentuate this resentment and the anticipation of what 
post-war days will bring has readied the Negro mind to accept Fascist propaganda as to 
who is responsible for these conditions. 


The Jew's status during these years of war has been uniformly unhappy. Job 
preferences are given to Gentiles. Anti-Semitic hordes also spread their lying doctrines 
with great zeal. They say the Jews caused the war—that Jews stay at home and amass 
fabulous wealth while non-Jews fight, bleed and die for victory. Residential areas are 

shut to Jews. Bands of marauding ‘Gentiles roam the streets of our large cities insulting 
and attacking Jews. Filthy pornographic scrawlings appear in public places. When 
the peace comes these hatreds will be intensified as pseudo-patriotic bilge dispensers 
bloat the bravery of Gentiles in the war to give their infamous work nationalistic sanction. 


It is a foregone conclusion that these evils will bé carried over into the post-war 
_ world. They will continue to excite all the fury they now occasion and more because 
Negro servicemen who have paid the price of victory and freedom are going to demand 
their rights when they return. 


The storm is gathering. Many things must be done to avert or at least soften its 
impending blow. The union of Negroes and Jews against their common enemy Fascism 
will be a great step toward securing our social and economic order against this tempest. 
The prospects of this union—for a greater victory—seem neat. 


A hating mentality is so warped with the heinousness of its own machinations that it 
errs often and usually fatally. 


Negroes are not going to be unwitting dupes of any of these schemes. Fascism is 
death to freedom. Negroes, not yet free, know this better than any other people on 
earth. They know too, that far-seeing Jews are turning towards them with extended 
hands, in the warmest spirit of friendship. They are going to embrace each other. 

They are going to stand strong, tall, shoulder to shoulder. This unity of oppressed 
minorities is indomitable. It defies the divisive techniques of Fascism. It is the pledged 
task of the Protestant to establish and promote this union of Negroes and Jews. 
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ARGENTINA'S UNHOLY TRINITY — 
Editorial by JAMES M. FREEMAN 


In the Argentine, at_the center of “the headquarters of fascism” (Scetetary Hull's 
phrase) in the western hemisphere, is a triangle. Its three sides are represented by reac- 
tionary militarists, reactionary men of property, and the reactionary sector of the higher — 
clergy of the Roman Catholic Chuttch. This is the unholy trinity at the center of Argen- 
tine fascism—the rule-from-the-top-down gang. It has one thing in common with the ~ 
Trinity of theology—the three are one. 

This being so, all three are enemies of the people. All three have to be defeated. 

Political and business prudence—or is it prudery—dictates that the popular spotlight © 
of news play upon one side of the triangle only. The ‘colonels’ clique” gets the lime- 
light. Only an occasional ray of reflected light gives a hint of the forms in the shadows. 

It is to our own peril that we, the people of the western hemisphere, ignore the 
enemies in the shadows. 


THE PROTESTANT has from the beginning turned whatever light it could command 


upon the obscured sides of the fascist triangle. We will continue to do so. 


In January, 1939, THE PROTESTANT printed a Letter to the President on Spain, made — 
public by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, which said at one point: “Concretely, Americans, . 


to whom the preservation of democracy i in South America is of immediate interest, must 
regard with gravest concern the consequences to South America and to our relations with 
- South American countries of a victory of fascism in Spain.” . 

The predictable consequences of the Franco victory are a mess and a menace in this 
hemisphere now. The sides of the triangle at the center of fascism in Argentina have 
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projections which reach into each of the twenty-two nations of North and South America — 
—and beyond. These projections threaten not only our own democracy and its possi- 


bilities for growth, but also the cooperative action of the United Nations and the future 
peace of the world. - 

In these projections in favor of the image of Argentine fascism, the strategy of the 
reactionary sector of the church hierarchy is increasingly plain to those with eyes to see. 


Not long ago, Bishop Caggiono, speaking in the Colegio Nacional No. 1 in the © 


Argentine city of Rosario, said that although the Church did not make the “revolution” 
of June 4th (the date when the Argentine fascists seized power), it is now uncondi- 


tionally backing it, disapproves of any opposition to it, and will fight with all its arms — 


against anybody who might intend to start any contrary movement. 


By “not making” the seizure of power by the colonels’ clique, Bishop Caggiono 


means, we suppose, that he and his confreres of the cloth were not running around 


Argentina on that date with submachine guns. But they had been running around for a — 


long time with the underlying philosophy of corporatism, Catholic nationalism, and the 
smear chant of atheistic communism. The ecclesiastical propaganda bureau of rising fas- 
cism played its role well in Argentina as it plays it in Quebec. And once the “voluntary 


lay organization” has seized power, the reactionary clergy give their blessing, issue their 


threats against the opposition, and line up the masses for support. 

As we know, the Argentine fascists made Roman Catholicism compulsory in the 
schools as the state religion. Late in July this year they collected some of their quid pro 
quo. At that time the strongly clerical and pro-Nazi Jose Ignacio Olmedo, Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, ordered the school teachers and students of Buenos Aires to 
parade in a demonstration against the United States. They paraded. Olmedo is said to 
represent the policies of the Diocese of Buenos Aires Province. 

Catholic Nationalism is the rallying cry of the fascist forces in various Latin American 
countries and in Quebec. Such nationalism merges into an international pincers move- 
ment directed against democracy and its vehicle is the reactionary sector of Catholicism 
—both lay and clerical. 

- Such nationalism has no trouble recognizing its fellow-travellers throughout the 
world. From the encircled democracy of Uruguay, wedged between Argentina and Brazil, 
comes a neat sample. For many months E/ Debate, organ of the Herreristas (followers of 
the pro-fascist Luis Alberto de Herrera) has been publishing Falangist propaganda on its 
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“It was announced yesterday that the Vatican initiated peace negotiations on its own 
" account, contacting German diplomats. The information did not surprise us. Even less 
"ate we surprised by the fact that Monsefior Spellman is again at the Holy See. The en- 
““deavors of the New York archbishop in favor of the peace, which date from a year ago, 
_were first explained and commented upon in these columns. We cannot fail to empha- 
size the fact, foreseen by us more than a year ago, that Monsefior. Spellman will play an 
outstanding role in the peace negotiations with Germany. It should be remembered that 
Monsefior Spellman represents a semi-official North American political doctrine whose 
_ promoter in earlier times was Sumner Welles, and which advocates the establishment of 
a European Mediterranean Bloc, in order to bar the expansion of Communism towards 
the South of Europe. It is impossible to point out the extent to which the Vatican en- 
_ dorses the ideas of which Monsefior Spellman is the bearer. Anyhow, he now undoubt- » 
edly is in the capital of Catholicism and intervenes in the negotiations which are carried 
out between the Pope, Baron Von Weizsacker, the German Ambassador, and Bishops 
' Montini and Cardini.” 


Yes, their nationalism is international. The Argentine gang itself, whooping with 
jingoism, looks to its friends throughout this hemisphere to help it spread its brand of 
“revolution”—the fascist counter-revolution and counter-reformation. 


On July 28, 1944, La Fronda, one of the Argentine pro-Nazi newspapers, carried an 
editorial entitled “The Revolution Must Be Carried to the United States.” Note this ex- 
tract: “Our country’s destiny is to be the vanguard of all the revolutions of the continent. 
We are about to acquire a certaifi tone of messianism.” Then add this: “It must carry 

the South American revolution to the United States. And this must happen before the 
_ United States submerges us in a Communist and Protestant revolution on the continent.” 


' Sounds pretentious and hysterical? Yes, but the fascist triangle of Argentina is 
serious. Its projections are at work. In Latin America it is linked up, through the 
' officers’ organization America Alerta, with reactionary militarists whose role is that of 
providing the armed force and the military coup d'etat. It is linked up with reactionary 
capital—both national and international—whose role is to finance the movement. It is 
linked up with reactionary clergy, whose role is‘to provide the basic philosophy of cor- 
_ poratism, the propaganda against democracy, the morale, the masses and the religious 
' sanction for the attempts and whatever may be accomplished. 


Fascism is in this hemisphere. 


“It can be stopped. The way to end the Argentine vanguard is to apply the strangle- 

hold of economic sanctions with one hand and to support the democratic underground 

_ with the other. To end the spreading danger requires a State Department with a pro- 

_ democratic policy towards Latin America and the will to carry it out in support of 
| the democratic forces among the peoples to the south. 


' It is a job which waits upon the people of this nation. Its fulfillment depends upon 
_ the kind of men elected in November. 
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PROTESTANT PRIESTS” OF MAMMON: a See 
SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION, INCORPORATED 


By JAMES LUTHER ADAMS 


‘M, ONEY,” SAID Dr. Fifield, as if in a 
soliloquy, “is something J never 
worry about. It’s always there when you need 


it—when you don’t, why bother? There are 
-other things so much more important.’* 


Dr. James W. Fifield, Jr., Minister of The 
First Congregational Church in Los Angeles, 
was only an acolyte of Mammon when he 
gave utterance to this “Christian” soliloquy: 
he was expressing his faith that the $700,000 
debt on his church—“a financial white ele- 
phant,” “beautiful as a cathedral’—would 
-somehow be liquidated. He had not yet 
founded Spiritual Mobilization, Incorporated. 
He had not yet become one of the most popu- 
lar speakers before the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, though he was soon to 
sermon- pamphlets that 
would make a mammonic appeal to their con- 
stituencies. He had not yet even dreamed 
that one day in 1944 he would speak at a 
New York meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and (according: to the 
New York Post) come away with $50,000. 
Perhaps he had not yet even dreamed that a 
program for “free pulpit and free enterprise” 
would be able to enroll some two million 
members and enlist the support of well 
wishers ranging “in magnitude from senators 
to business tycoons.” Or, to use Ann Fields’ 
phrase, he had not yet become an “Apostle to 


~ Millionaires.” 


Musing in depression-struck Los Angeles, 
he had not even dared to dream of that day in 
New York when “the N. A. M. applause” 
after one of his addresses “could be heard in 
Hoboken.” Naturally, he had not yet had 
these beautiful dreams. Beforé he was to 
make a good thing of not worrying about 
money, he had to raise the debt on the Los 


Angeles church with “its 176-foot tower, its 


social halls, its full-size stage, its gymnasium, 
50 closets, 56 classrooms, 18 toilets, kitchen, 
wedding chapel, and three auditoriums.” And 
he did just that. The First Congregational 
Church held the mortgage-burning ceremony 
two years ago last July. But already the man 
who never worries about money had set to 


* This quotation, like others in the next two 
paragraphs, is taken from Ann Fields’ article en- 
titled “Apostle to Millionaires” appearing in the 
- August issue of Coronet. f 
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work on “a far greater, more far-reachiny 
enterprise.” 

.Now any minister who can pay off a deb. 
of $700,000 and transform a discouraged pat 
ish of one thousand members into a teeming. 
membership of four thousand souls requiriny 
the services of five ministers; any ministes 
who can establish five radio programs simul 
taneously to provide himself with an outlet te 
become “known to millions’; any ministes 
who can organize in his church a College of: 
Life with 14 university professors and thou- 
sands of registrants; any such minister, we 
may readily concede, is a mobilizer of the firs® 
water. In fact, he is just the sort of man whe 
might be expected to mobilize in the churches 
of America * ‘a far greater, more far-reaching, 
enterprise” in behalf of “free enterprise. 4 

This far more far-reaching enterprise, 
mobilized by the man who never worries 
about money, operates under the trade name 
of “Spiritual Mobilization, Incorporated”; and! 
it is sending out free of charge thousands of 
“anti-stateism” pamphlets and variously col- 
ored printed postal cards into Protestant: 
churches and parsonages. It has clerical rep- 
resentatives in 790 cities and has opened well 
appointed headquarters in some of the larger 
cities. The central office is at 411 West Fif 
Street, Los Angeles. Its purpose and means of 
support are indicated in a cream-colored pos- 
tal card sent out to business men and issu 
over the signature of “The Business Men's) 
Committee (Names of business men in your 
area sent upon request for reference)”: 

“America’s basic freedoms and spiritual 
ideals are worth saving! They cannot be 
taken for granted. Stateism threatens to” 
produce a ‘climate’ in which free enter- 
prise, free press, free pulpit, free assembly, 
and free speech cannot live. Every business) 
man as well as every corporation has a stake” 
in the American tradition and should be 
counted in its behalf. While concentrating” 
on Victory, insidious stateism, which 
threatens our democratic process, must be 
resisted. ... Stateism is pagan. It destro 
the sacredness of individual personaliti 
which the Founder of Christianity ch 
pioned. It is therefore peculiarly the duty 
of the clergy of all denominations to vigor- 
ously oppose its spread... . SPIRITUAL 

MOBILIZATION, a California corporati 

directed by James W. Fifield, Jr., D.D., 

Los Angeles, the minister of the lar 

Congregational Church in America, hi 
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been sounding this alarm for eight years 
with striking results... . A substantial in- 
dividual or corporation gift, say a huridred 


and tracts are available on request... . 
Gifts are tax free. The U. S. Tredsury De- 
| partment has ruled that contributions to 
_ this corporation are deductible in computa- 
_tion of income tax. Here is a channel 
' through which YOU can be effective.” 

Why the name “Spiritual Mobilization”? 
This question is answered repeatedly in the 
literafure of the organization, as for example 
in the catechism entitled “What Is This Spir- 
itual Mobilization?” (Bulletin No. 307, free 
on request), and also in the advertisements 
that have been appearing for several years in 
the religious press and that have even ap- 
jeared in the June and July issues of Gerald 
'B. Winrod’s fundamentalist, anti-Semitic or- 
gan, The Defender. 

If we consult this catechism of S. M., Inc., 
we shall find some further indication of the 
direction that the mobilized tides of the spirit, 
that is, of Dr. Fifield’s spirit, are taking: 

“Q. Why the name ‘Spiritual Mobiliza- 
tion’? 

“A. Retention of a minimum of democ- 
racy during the war and return to full con- 
stitutional democracy after victory is spirit- 
ually important. Loss of the democratic 
processes in America would be a spiritual 
catastrophe. In this crusade the church is 

_ fighting for its own life, for the ideals to 
. which its great Leader gave Himself and 

for principles which create an environment 

_ in which Christianity best develops. State- 

ism destroys the home and family life as 

well as the individual’s sense of responsi- 

_ bility and sense of honor.” 

Evidently, Jesus of Nazareth was the first 
Spiritual Mobilizer. We may add this honor- 
ific title to Bruce Barton’s exaltation of Him 
into the first advertising man. We may now 
proceed further into the Briefer Catechism of 
the new reformation. 


~ “Q. What are its accomplishments to 
_ date? . : 

“A. It has provided a rallying point for 
clergymen who have been opposed to the 
_ totalitarian trends in our nation during the 
__ last decade. It has retarded an avalanche of 

sentimental and irresponsible thinking 

which might have swept through the 

church. In its best year, 1941, its traveling 
' representatives, city chairmen, state direc- 
tors, etc., signed two million persons to its 
Basic Freedoms Pledge. That pledge com- 
mits signers to use their influence in their 
own spheres and in their own way on be- 
half of constitutional government and basic 
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dollars, is respectfully suggested. Bulletins. 


freedoms—free pulpit, free enterprise, free 
speech, free assembly, and free press.” 
Assuming that most of the churches are al- 
ready willing to devote themselves to just this 
program, the catechism faises its next 
question: 
“Q. Is not this organization superfluous? 


“A. No. There is no other organization 
with this single emphasis. Such groups as 
the important Federal Council of Churches 
are too bogged down with impedimenta of 
many sorts to champion this with adequate 
vigor and concentration when ‘time is run- 
ning out’.” 

Evidently, Dr. Fifield and his spiritual 
mobilizers have a sense of impending crisis. 
S. M., Inc. “has sounded an alarm through the 
clergy of America which has at least helped 
check their leftist, stateistic influences.” Ac- 
cording to an advertisement entitled “Pagan 
Stateism,” published in The Christian Cen- 
tury, August 2, 1944, America “has been mov- 
ing for a decade towards pagan stateism of the 
sort which makes citizens servants instead of 
masters of the state. For a decade we have 
been moving away from the Hobbes tradition 
toward the Rousseau concept of the state; a 
concept whose evil works can be seen in 
totalitarian nations which have demanded the 
total citizen—body, mind and soul.” (One 
wonders where the “skillful, learned” Dr. 
Fifield got his notions about Hobbes and 
Rousseau. Even a communist would not in- 
dulge in the hyperbole of characterizing nine- 
teenth century Laissez-faire doctrine as the 
“Hobbes tradition.”) The advertisement goes 
on to say that “all for which Christianity 
stands” is at stake: “the sacredness of indi- 
vidual personality, the primacy of love, the 
brotherhood of man, the, fatherhood of God 
and the futility -of force.” “The clergy of 
America have fundamental responsibility to 
stand watch over these Christian ideals, pres- 
ently in peril but not yet beyond saving.” 
“The democratic process is itself in peril and | 
will be lost unless the basic freedoms (free 
pulpit and free enterprise) are championed 
by our spiirutal leaders. The clergy must tear 
off the disguises and sound the alarm—before 
it is too late.” : 

In another set of advertisements addressed 
to service men S. M., Inc. takes up the Nash- 
Kelvinator “line”: 

“You are shocked to see how far we-have 
gotten, on the home front, from the things 
for which you fought in Sicily, at Guadal- 
canal or in Normandy. You regret and re- 
sent the inroads of pagan statism upon the 
basic freedoms and spiritual ideals for 
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which you and yout comrades have carried 
our flag to the ends of the earth. We con-— 


fess to failure... . But it is not too late! 
The clergy are, tardily, resolving ‘it 
must not happen here.’ So, don’t become 


sour or fatalistic. There is yet hope! The 


nation you did not fail will not fail you.” 
(The Christian Century, August % 1944.) 


The democratic process is so much in peril 
that in Gerald B. Winrod’s The Defender 
’ (June 1944), The Spiritual Mobilization, Inc. 
advertisement under the caption “It’s Hap- 
pening Here” compares the present state of 
our nation to that in Germany at the time of 
the rise of Hitlerism. But ministers “didn’t 
(then) sound the alarm” in time. They “may 


not have known what a reign of terror would - 


follow substitution of the rule of men for the 
-tule of law.” The implication is that we face 
the same danger in the policies of the present 
administration in Washington. Taking up 
the same theme, an advertisement in The 
Christian Century (August 2, 1944) warns us 
“against the common enemy which advances 
under disguises.” The literature is not very 
~ specific in indicating what these “disguises” 
are. It does not make clear whether the im- 
minent national election is one of the “dis- 
guises” for substituting “the rule of men for 
the rule of law.” 
Yet, lay sponsors of the movement indicate 
quite unambiguously who and where -the 
enemy is. The Honorable Albert W. Hawkes, 
Republican Senator from New Jersey and an 
Advisor of S. M., Inc., informs us that “after 
careful examination of the records during the 
past ten years, one can only conclude that 
there is the objective of assumption of greater 
power and control by the government over in- 
dividual life. If these policies continue they 
will lead to state direction and control of all 
the lives of our citizens. That is the goal of 
Federal planners. That is NOT the desire of 
the American people! People are beginning 
to realize that if we destroy basic freedoms 
here there is no place for us to go, except to 
statism where we would be subject to the 
orders of a single individual or a small coterie 
of power-crazy men.” (S. M., Inc. “Tract No. 
390—Additional copies free.”) Says Mr. 
Channing Pollock, another Advisor, “We re- 
gard it as reckless to gamble on a future con- 
trolled by the futilities and proved incompet- 
ents who have become our self-appointed 
supermen.” (S. M., Inc. “Tract No. 947. 
Others on request.” ) 
‘Having sounded the alarm (“before it is 
. too late”), what does Spiritual Mobilization, 
Inc. propose.to do? What it says is clear 
enough: 
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- chism, 


ole proposes to “continue -rallyin 
_ clergy to oppose pagan stateism in 
ways as best fit local conditions and n 
It proposes to make the clergy aware o 
great crisis" which will come post- 
when unless it is better buttressed, 
American tradition will be destroyed, 
democratic process abrogated, and p 
stateism established under some label.” 
“A thousand copies of Edgar M. Queeny 
Spwit of Enterprise have been sent to if 
terested clergymen this month.” (S. h 
Inc. Bulletin No. 307.) 


Which being translated means, of co 


House with his baa for full employmen 


sme coterie of power-crazy men.” 
catechism puts it, S. M. Inc. “does not seek t 
conceal its deep concern about trends, 2 
obviously their correction requires politic 
action which those who come under its in 
ence can determine for themselves.” In pursuy 
ance of its ends, S. M., Inc. “cooperates with 
every organization or individual that seeks) 
honorably, to further its objectives. If thai) 
involves the League for Constitutional Go 
ernment, The American Economic Founda 
tion, The Chamber of Commerce, The Na» 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the Re 
publican Party, etc., fine! If it includes 
ganizations of teachers, college presiden: 
scientists, labor leaders, lawyers, physician: 
etc., fine! ... We set our course and welcom 
such undergirding of spirit and comradeship 
of the way as may come from any good quaf- 
ter.” The catechism claims that “Mr. Willi 
Green has written our Director that he wo’ 
participate in a meeting concerning Mobiliz 
tion in Washington.” Mr. Green's responsi 
seems to be a little hesitant and ambiguous 
We grant that he may very well be a “goo 
quarter.” But we wonder whether sedition- 
charged Gerald B. Winrod with his rabidly 
enti-Semitic magazine The Defender may 
so described. However that may be, S. M 
Inc. has beea advertising in that periodical. 
And it is a feeble and unacceptable “explana: 

tion” offered by Ellsworth Ross, official of S. 
M., Inc., in his reply to the Unitarian query” 
on this point: “Our advertisements in The 
Defender were withdrawn after we were in. 
formed of the Winrod matter.” 


out of the churches, for, according to the cate- 
“some ministers have furthered the 
stateism trend. Some, caught by its h 
tarian talk, have failed to see the implicatic 


ne benefits it promised pressure groups. 
exchange of freedom for the promise of 
ity,” it goes on to say, “is one which 
sters could never knowingly advocate and 
a position from which ministers are rapidly 
ithdrawing.” 


entalist clergy” than is Mr. Upton Close, 
ifother Spiritual Mobilizer. Mr. Close, notor- 
Qus smear artist of the Lumbermen’s Mutual 
adio program, speaking in February at a Los 
Angeles luncheon told the business men from 
whom he was soliciting assistance for S. M., 
[ac: 

_ “Probably no one has been so anxious to 
do well by the people as the ministers in 
the pulpits, and certainly for very little re- 
ward. But the greatest menace in this 
; country; as I see it, is the sentimentalist, 
and 6f all the sentimentalists that have 
_ been swung by every wind that blows, the 
' pastors have clearly been tops. I would put 
“in second category the college professors 
_and educators.” (S.M., Inc. “Tract No. 872. 
i Others on request.” ) 

_Evidently Mr. Close and the Spiritual 
Mobilizers propose to blow to these clerical 
entimentalists some other kind of wind. 

| But Mr. Close is not in complete despair 
soncerning the men of the cloth. He lodks to 
‘he church also for salvation from “paganism.” 
- “The greatest strength in stemming this 
stateism trend has been in some old reli- 


| who have been able to distinguish between 
_ what God hath wrought and what an abso- 
' lute dictator in the place of God will do.” 
E (Tract No. 872.) 

| Mr. Close intimates what the street address 
of the “dictator” is, but he does not give a bill 
of particulars to indicate precisely “What God 
das wrought.” We get some notion, however, 
of what the servants of God would have 
wrought (had it not been for that man in the 
White House), when we scan the list of the 
members of the Advisory Committee of S. M., 
Inc. And now the reader must be prepared to 
be impressed with the “far-reaching enter- 
prise” of the Director of the Spiritual Mobil- 


izers. Dr. Fifield, personal friend of Mr. 


Hoover, has gathered about him some of the 
most impressive pillars of society. 
__Although only the clergy are eligible for 
embetship in S. M,, Inc. (and that without 
aes of dues, for the organization “does 
jot solicit funds from the clergy or churches 
ich participate in its program. Its budget 
‘modest but effective!”), the Advisory Com- 
ittee includes both laymen and clergy. 


Pf 
me, i -s 


The catechism is a little easier on the “sen- , 


gious movements and by pastors of churches . 


Ik Few 
Bis bet 


Here they are: sae 

Roger W. Babson, statistician, formerly 
the moderator of the Congregational 
Churches in America, who in 1937 offered 
this counsel in Babson’s Barometer: “We 
again beg our clients to cease worrying 
about newspapers, democratic purges and 
Maine murder trials. Instead, buy fertile 
land, raise more babies, accumulate infla- 
tion stocks, and watch Hitler who is lead- 
ing the masses, instead of some U. S. “Dic- 
tator’ who is inciting them.” In a footnote 
Mr. Babson limits his advice to raise more 
babies to those who are not on relief and 
declares “of course the relief problem will 
be solved only by reducing the birth rate 
of those on relief.” As Reinhold Niebuhr 
in an editorial in Radical Religion (Vol. 
III, No. 4, p. 9, 1937-1938) commented: 
“Striking Christian doctrine, this.” 

Paul F. Cadman, Economist for Amet- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Upton Close, who once said that the 
“anglophiles and the Jews on the unbiblical 
coast, East of the Hudson,” lost their heads 
over the rise of Germany. 

Dr. Donald J. Cowling, Congregational- 
ist minister and President of Carleton Col- 
lege, who says in his S. M., Inc. pamphlet 
“The Future of American Democracy,” 
(“Tract No. 913. Others on request.”) : 
“Until recently the Constitution has been 
recognized as the foundation of our Amer-_ 
ican way of life and as the center of the 
loyalties of the American people. When 
citizens have been set apart for positions of 
public trust, the core of their oath of office 
has been a pledge to defend and support 


the Constitution of the United States. Yet, ~ 


notwithstanding the sacredness of an oath, 
many of those now holding public office 
have no purpose cither to support or de- 
fend the Constitution, but are deliberately 
predicting as inevitable the overturn of our 
form of government. They do not hesitate 
to speak in terms of revolution, bloodless 
and gradual, they hope, but nevertheless a 
revolution. They have lost faith in Amer- 
ican institutions and in basic American 


‘ social and*political philosophy.” 


Ely Culbertson, President of the World 
Federation, Inc. 


Dr. Will Durant, Philosopher, Author — 


and Lecturer. 
Dr. Cary Eggleston, Heart Specialist. 


Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, Bible Translator. 
and Scholar. 

Hon. Albert W. Hawkes, Republican 
United States Senator. 
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Dr. Douglas Horton, General Secretary, 
Congregational and Christian Churches. 

Eric Johnston, President of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

Rev. Harold M. Kingsley, Chicago Negro 
Leader. 

Dr. John A. Mackay, President of Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. 

Dr. Robert A. Millikan, President of 
California Institute of Technology. 

Dr. Alfred Noyes, Roman Catholic Poet. 

Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, Minister of 
Marble Collegiate Church, New York City, 
and leader of the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government financed by the Unitar- 
ian Frank Gannett, reactionary Republican 
publisher. 

Channing Pollock, Author and Lecturer, 
who says in “Bureaucracy at Work,” (S. M.,, 
Inc. “Tract No. 947. Others on request.”), 
“We are (now) promised the preposterous 

~ and impossible ‘Four Freedoms’ of slaves 
and convicts. We are asked to subscribe to 
the ridiculous. doctrine that our country and 
the world are going to the devil. Whether 
or not they will do so may depend upon 
our readiness to surrender the oligarchy of 
crackpots and schemers.” 

Hon. Norris Poulson, U. S. Congressman. 

Dr. Robert Gordon Sproul, President of 
the University of California. 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Le- 
land Stanford University and a member of 
Hoover's cabinet. 

Dr. Mary E. Wooley, President-Emeritus 
of Mt. Holyoke College. 

A lot of nice people, n’est-ce pas? Some of 
these people may, of course, have been misled 
when they allowed their names to be used to 
promote Spiritual Mobilization, Inc. Others 
certainly know what they are up to. However 
that may be, here is a group of people spon- 
soring a “Christian” mobilization for the 
‘classes that have most to gain by a policy of 
donothingism, a movement pleading for the 
restoration of the good old days when men 
had opportunity and not jobs. Here is a group 
of men operating on funds collected, as Ells- 
worth Ross of S. M., Inc. says, from “selected 
American business men,” and presuming to 
give ethical leadership to the churches with- 
out making one single suggestion as to how 
we should in America solve the problems of 
post-war unemployment. Moreover, every 
single.reference to the handling of large-scale 
problems is slanted against any kind of 
national assumption of responsibility. Pat- 
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. responsibility to thwart pagan stateism! Spir-, 


_is indeed far from being 


Reig 
ently, the appeals to “constitutional gover 
ment” and “states’ rights” (The Christia 
Century advertisement, Sept. 6, 1944) are d 
signed to stall a serious and practical consider 
ation of the problems of rank-and-file Amer 
icans and returning service men. Not once 1 
the literature is social security mentione 
without a slur. Not once is the appallingh) 
low health of underprivileged groups men’, 
tioned. “Shall medicine be socialized?” ask 
the Sept. 6 advertisement. And the answer is 
“If present trends continue it will be.... IT 
you are a minister, you have a very specia. 


itual Mobilization is ‘at your service’.” Ir. 
short, however little Dr. Fifield worries abou) 
money, his doctrine appeals to those An 


wotty mainly about their own money. Ane, 
what of the needy and the distressed? Wh 
of those who are in bonds and foggotten 
Why, let them eat cake too! | 


The “apostle to millionaires” would have | 


] 
| 


1 


believe that he is troubled about a dire threay | 
to the Christian principle of the brotherhood 
of man, but he says ne’er a word about the) 
people across the tracks or across the colo, 
line. He would preserve “the sacredness of!) 
individual personality,” yet he rushes about} 
only putting cushions under the fat anc) 
chanting the psalms of Channing Pollock ia! 
praise of “rugged individualism” and of a 
sacred freedom of enterprise for the few. His) 

“a far-reaching: | 


enterprise.” A 
Hosea long ago found it necessary to say of} 
certain pious men of his time: “They will not 
frame their doing to turn unto their God; f 
the spirit of whoredoms is in the midst of} 
them, and they have not known the Lord } 
They have dealt treacherously against the | 
Lord: for they have begotten strange children.’ 


Dr. Fifield says, that money “is always there! 
when you need it—when you don’t, why 
bother?” Apparently, he needs it now in) 
order to help a certain group of people win} 
an election. And there is plenty of it avail=)| 
able for that, purpose. But what will happen) 
to Spiritual Mobilization,Inc. if the National 
Association of Manufacturers should win the}} 
election? Well, obviously, Dr. Fifield will not, 
need to bother about money then either. It’s)| 
something that will always be there when he) 
needs it. | 

Dr. Fifield and his Spiritual Mobilizers, 
have framed their doing by turning to the} 
gods of the high places. They would mobilize) 
the spirit. But theirs is not the spirit that libs) 
erates, for they are “kept men,” they ar 
working for the priests of Mammon. 
Hosea would put it, they have gone awhoring. 
And what strange children they have begotte 
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THE QUESTION of religious edutation in 
1 the public schools has become one of the 
ajor issues in contemporary American edu- 
cation. Some states, notably New York, have 
‘leased a certain amount of time during 
school hours when pupils may receive fe- 
ligious instruction from their ministers, priests 
or rabbis as the case may be. This practice 
has established a trend which is becoming 


ation for freedom in a democracy. 


_ Preliminary to a discussion of the place of 
Hiligion in the schools we note one highly 
significant historical fact: traditional Chris- 
tianity has ceased to be the religion of the 
majority of the American people. The sta- 
istics supporting this contention need not be 
is here, though the readetr’s attention is 
directed to the census figures published by 
the many denominations which though highly 
exaggerated prove the writer’s point. This 
historical development has its roots in the 
gradual metamorphosis of a religion which in 
its eatly history sought and met the spiritual 
needs of the humble and the poor. It was 
openly antagonistic to the entrenched and 
powerful interests which ruled the Roman 
Empire and it dispensed its rewards not to 
the man of position and influence but to the 
man of despair and economic want. It offered 
satisfactory rewards to those whose entire 
system of values had collapsed. It pledged 
security to the down-trodden members of an 
empire morally bankrupt. Such a recovery of 
faith by the common man made possible the 
testoration of an orderly society, dominated 
by the Church. But in its acceptance by the 
world were to be found the signs of destruc- 
tion of institutional Christianity. The existence 
of Christianity as an institution was grounded 
upon its affiliation with and insatiable quest 
for power. By aligning itself with vested in- 
terests current at the time, Christianity gained 
immense support and enormous concentration 
of power within its hands. Unfortunately it 
paid the terrific price of gradually losing the 
allegiance and respect of those elements in 
society to which it originally ministered. The 
recent fate.of organized Christianity in Soviet 
Russia illustrates perfectly this development. 
Perhaps it augurs for the future of institu- 
tional religion in this country. 

The decline of Christianity as the religion 
of the common man also had its roots in the 
highly. esoteric nature of its theology, an ex- 
oe of a pre-scientific period in culture. 


i in the extreme to the cause of edu- 


LIGIOUS EDUCATION ‘AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The development of the natural sciences, par- 
ticularly in the fields of astronomy and physics, 
and the application of the scientific method to 
phenomena of human experience, was to go 
far toward undermining man’s utiquestioned 
belief in the supernatural. Man is increasingly 
disinterested in deferred spiritual dividends 
and seeks values in life applicable to this 
world. The tremendous appeal of democracy 
is predicated in part upon self-realization now, 
not in the life to come. It is interesting to 
note that the rise of social democracy with its 
resultant collectivism and mass enlightenment 
is inevitably accompanied by the marshalling 
of opposing forces by powerful, vested inter- 
ests of which the Church is a major constitu- 
ent. 


Of tremendous historical significance in the 
United States was the adoption in 1791 of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution. With 
the separation of Church and State, both Prot- 
estantism and Catholicism began to lose their 
almost undisputed control over the lives of a 
majority of the country’s citizens. Though the 
effects of formalized religion were to be felt 
for many generations, the efforts of the Church 
to control men’s minds were to prove in- 
creasingly ineffectual. This transition is not- 
able in the field of public education. Paro- 
chial schools have been abandoned wholesale 
by scores of Protestant denominations, simply 
because it has been impossible to secure ade- 
quate support for instruction of which a large 


part is highly sectarian in nature. With very. 


few exceptions the parochial schools now 
fairly well financed have been forced to re- 
linquish their distinctive religious character- 
istics. Exceptions are the educational _pro- 


grams of the Roman Catholic Church and to — 


a far less extent the schools of orthodox Ju- 
daism. According to the former institution 
the entire province of the education of youth, 
particularly in the sphere of so-called moral 
truths, is only a legitimate function of the 
Roman Church. Its prerogatives are to be ac- 
cepted unquestioningly. Commissioned by 
deity to instruct mankind in matters of faith 
and morals, it recognizes no divergence or 
difference of opinion in! areas the very nature 
of which makes them susceptible to varied 
interpretation. In his encyclical letter On the 
Christian Education of Youth, 1930, Pope 
Pius XI declared: “Education belongs .pre- 
eminently to the Church . . . there is no power 
on earth that may lawfully oppose her or 
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stand in her way.” For this group education — Sone ‘The sphere of apne religious be ie 


not based upon its own particular brand of —if a legitimate sphere for it can be justifie 
religious dogmatism simply is not good edu- -—is in the church or in the home. Only o 
cation but a mere figment of what it should this basis can it compete fairly for a place i 
be; hence the necessity of maintaining paro- the affaits of men. It will usurp its freedom 
chial schools which attempt to effectively in- and prostitute its prerogatives when it attemp | 
culcate the desired point-of-view. to use either classtime or the classroom of | a 
“The essence of institutional religien is be- public school for the promulgation of its priv 
lief, unquestioning acceptance of basic the- vate views. Denominations have no mote Oo 
ological postulates, not impartial enquiry or no less right to influence public educationa’ | 
‘the careful evaluation of objective evidence policy than the National Association of Manu 
from the standpoint of reason. Indoctrination facturers, the Anti-Vivisection League or thi 
replaces free discussion. The very canons of often overzealous members of the Americat: 
institutional religion are derived from “re- Legion. Their sounding-board must be a lec 
velation” and are thus finély screened from ture hall open to those interested, not thee 
the searching light of dispassionate investiga- use of school facilities on school time. 
tion. Religious instruction of the orthodox 
variety resolves itself to filling passive minds 
with completely unverified interpretations of 
_ phenomena most of which are given a thor- 
oughly rational explanation in the fields of 
biology and astronomy, and more recently 
psychology. Indoctrination, however, is not 
education. How can instruction in theology 
be otherwise? Denominations are but the re- 
sult of someone’s private, unverified, “inter- 
pretation of truth as “revealed” to him; hence 
a conscientious member of a given sect’ is 


The present hue and cry raised against 
schools for their so-called irreligion and god) 
lessness is a form of name-calling too fre: 
quently indulged by many clergymen. It i} 
most unfortunate that in the use of the wor 
“religion” too many of us have made it synony™ 
mous with “belief” and acceptance of tradi) 
tional theological postulates. If religion mus’ 
be taken as “case-hardened” dogmatism the 
indeed, the public schools are irreligious anc) 
should always remain so. However, if by re- 


obligated to promulgate the doctrines of his saoe we ee ca ee peal rs with 
church, for they alone are truth! Attempts to the universe of which he is a co-worker ane 
reduce the infinite number of doctrinal dif-  Pafticipator, then the schools are doing ¢ 
ferences among the various denominations to good job (admittedly, not perfect) whet 
a common denominator have been singularly they help youth to be intelligent and coura: 
endless and futile. The current demand for geous workers in the endless struggle to free) 
Bible study and catechism on school time is mankind from the shackles of ignorance 
fraught with untold danger. superstition. 

Because of the nature of its inflexible dog- American democracy is in spirit a continu) 
matism, religious instruction by denomina- ation and fruition of the Judaeo-Christian) 
tional representatives violates the most basic tradition. Although the ancient forms an 
principles of education for democratic living: postulates are crumbling, the truly religio 1s 
weighing evidence, checking the veracity of spirit in the Judaeo-Christian message is mo 
conclusions by the canons of reason and the Vital now than at any time in its long history. 
adjudication of differences by free and Open The concept of religion expressed by the 
discussion, School instruction of ideas and prophet Micah or by the author of the Epis 
concepts which progressive minds or even 6 James is deeply enshrined in the hearts 
any strongly dominant thought Of thestimes:~ +1 cenit avould take ous society more de: 
has condemned, will result in social disinte- ocratic than tris now. Americah: aetoen 


are to Bee extent that such ae iS Aer become synonymous with sympathe 
effective. The continued existence of democ- understanding of the problems of one’s fe 


racy demands that it shall keep its channels, san with the pursuit of what has bee 
free from the encroachments of vested inter- : a 
ests be they religious, patriotic or business. 
Democratic government is responsible to all 
the people and must not support special in- 
terests to the exclusion of others. It guaran- 
tees the>freedom of any group to seek ad- 
herents to its cause only in fair competition 
with rival interests and not because of special 
privilege or paternalism on the part of th 


greater importance recognition of the rolé 
which the method of science must play in the) 
solution of social and cultural problems 


tainly youth is being educated religiou: 
when in the public schools he learns coop 


for himself and his fellows a ‘more. abund 
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By STEFAN MOLSKI 
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i 
[7 His THEATRICAL season there appeared on 
the New York stage a striking personality 
ES Polish Colonel of Franz Werfel’s play- 
hit, Jacobowsky and the Colonel. A quixotic 
figure of another age, Werfel’s Polish Colonel 
is mot a mere product of literary fancy. 
Rather, like a Pirandello’s character, the 
Colonel has lived and loved for long in search 
of an author. Werfel might not know it him- 
self perhaps, but his Colonel is actually a 
member of the Polish Goverfment-in-exile in 
London. He is the modern Polish Don 
Quixote. 

As such the Colonel is much more than a 
character of imagination conceived to amuse. 
‘He is an international political figure. A 
figure that should be taken seriously, as seri- 
‘ously as one takes the Polish-Soviet dispute. 
For fundamentally it is not the frontier that 
is the issue. The disputed frontiers are but 
symptoms. The Polish Colonel with his men- 
tality and imperial dreams, is the real stum- 
bling block of Polish-Soviet rapprochement 
and amity. 

To understand this one has to understand 
the Polish Colonel, understand the Colonel's 
“finest fifteenth century mind,” to paraphrase 
‘Jacobowsky’s brilliant description of the 
Colonel. 

Tradition is an all-powerful molder. The 
tradition that shaped the somewhat grotesque 
Polish Colonel is as rich and colorful as the 
deservedly famous Arras tapestries that drape 
the deepset chambers of the Wavel Castle 
overlooking Krakow. It is woven in the 
purple and gold of a huge empire that once 
stretched from “ocean to ocean,” from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth century Po- 
land was the greatest military power in Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe, the mistress of a 
semi-colonial empire whose eastern outposts 
were Kiev and Smolensk, and whose western 
vassal territories reached to Berlin. At that 
time, Russia, though already pregnant with 
future greatness, was still but a flux rolling 
toward the Pacific; Germany a hazy abstrac- 
tion of “pumpernikel” states, Prussia non- 
existing, Brandenburg’s Hohenzollerns but 
Polish vassals who in the then aristocratic 
world were low upstarts no Sees than dog- 
catchers. 

In the Polish Empire’s huge eastern terri- 
“tories—in contrast to the relatively small Po- 
land-proper in the West—only the thin upper 
layer was Polish or Polonized. The people 
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were serfs dispossessed of land and treated 
as less than man. 

While the Ruthenian and Lithuanian 
nobles—the Ostrogski’s, - Wisniowiecki’s, 
Gashtold’s, Pac’s, and innumerable others— 
forgot their native speech, traded their 


fathers’ faith for the dominant one, became — 


denationalized, more jingo Polish than Poles 
themselves, mote Catholic than the Pope, the 
Ruthenian and Lithuanian people, contempt- 
uously ignored, retained their native tongue, 
habits, customs, their Greek Orthodox reli- 
gion. More than that. 
struggle against servitude, the Ukrainian, 
White Russian and Lithuanian peoples came 
to identify Poland with feudalism, Polish rule 
with slavery, the Polish people as a whole— 
whom they called the “Lachs’—with their 
feudal lords. This folklore was the more 
logical as the denationalized Lithuanian and 


Ruthenian nobility fossilized into the core of ~ 


feudal and imperial Poland without even ac- 
quiring in the process the culture and sense of 


‘duty of the earlier Polish aristocracy that was 


gradually being displaced at the top. 
' The Poles themselves regarded this Eastern 


penetration with mixed feelings. Amongst the — 


people, the Eastern gentry, known as the most 
atavistic of the whole nobility, came to be 
dubbed “bisons,” an animal that symbolizes 
an oversized dodo in the Polish lingo. 


Yet because the largest feudal fortunes 
were all in the East—some running into mil- 
lions of acres—the displacement went~on till 
the Eastern Bisons became the dominant 
group in the Polish oligarchy. From the six- 
teenth century on to 1939, the Bisons ruled 
Poland directly or indirectly. 


Most important of all, the Bisons’ set of — 


values and habits of mind prevailed. Their 
frivolity, extravagance, lack of self-discipline 
and restraint, their want of social responsi- 
bility became the vogue, the national trait of 
Polish upper classes. As a class, the Bisons 
were not even an aristocracy, but a rather 
primitive territorial oligarchy—-a “noble 
plutocracy” whose political and social status 
fluctuated with the size of their feudal lands. 
Wealth, not service and sacrifice to the 


nation, the state, or even a king, was their 


social denominator; wealth with which they 
bought political offices—through which they 


hoped to reimburse themselves again. For 


politics was their business and political graft 
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In their centuries of ~ ~ 
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a traditional means of income. It was through 
_ political graft that they climbed the social 
ladder, renewed themselves, increased and re- 


plenished their wasted and mismanaged feu- 


dal riches. This was the only tradition they 
knew. No more viciously pernicious set-up 
~ could be conceived. It was that set-up which 
made Poland disappear off the European map 
for over a hundred years, which caused the 
Partitions above all. 

Yet, when Poland was recreated at Ver- 
sailles, the Bisons were as firmly in the saddle 
as ever. They, their relatives, friends and ad- 
mirers pulled all the social wires. They 
created, backed and captured political parties. 
They dominated high government offices and 
impregnated the officers’ cadres. They went 
as ambassadors and semi-official envoys 
abroad. They intermarried into foreign no- 
bility and money; adopted into their families 
“promising” careerists by pretending they did 
not suspect that these men had changed their 
family names to Bison names. They enter- 
tained on their feudal estates local and foreign 
notables in whose eyes, as in their own, they 
soon seemed Poland. 

And if the Bisons lost their money, they 


flocked to diplomacy, civil service and army; * 


or finessed at the races or cards—for their 
class looked down on commerce, and profes- 
sions stamped one as of the “lower gentry.” 

This is the background of the Polish 
Colonel of Jacobowsky and the Colonel. 

This background was rendered more perni- 
cious because the middle classes were too few 
and threadbare to assert themselves, particu- 
larly in the East. In Poland, as in England, 
everyone who “arrived” tried to be “gentry.” 
But, unfortunately, unlike England, where the 
middle classes “took over” the gentry, in Po- 
land the gentry “took over” the middle classes. 

The Bisons’ mentality, the Polish Colonel 
Blimp’s outlook, has permeated and vitiated 
the Polish educated classes even as the warped 
mentality of the Prussian Junker has afflicted 
educated Germany. Therein lies the root of 
the Russo-Polish dispute. 

Yet it need not have been. Had the Poland 
of Versailles been restricted to the Poland- 
proper that lies in the West, the influence of 
the Bisons would have withered and Poland 
become a nation of the modern world. 


Such a Poland would have been a middle- 
sized state, compact and homogeneous. It 
would have been a nation soldered firmly to- 
gether by the grim memory of struggle with 
the foreign invader. A country where as one 
goes westward the nobility are fewer and 
fewer, disappearing entirely in Silesia; the 


distribution of wealth relatively level; habits — 
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orderly and frugal; civilization and nation 
awareness high. Such a Poland would ha 
had continuity, would have found no difficult 
in turning away from the past to the future | 
in shaking off feudalism and the imperialistia | 
dreams of eastern expansion. It meant for 
getting the “Jagiellon imperial tradition,” it 


industrial dynamism and equality as thi 
country’s credo. It meant adapting onesel 
without reservation to a small state bent upot 
increasing the standard of living of its popu | 
lation. It meant dropping the role of a shabby) | 


cert of powers. 


In short, Western Poland would most likely,.| 
have followed the proud path of little yew| 
greet Czechoslovakia with whom the West off} 
Poland has much in common; of Sweden 
which, too, had dreamed imperial dreams bee 
fore abandoning them at the very brink of | 
disaster. 3 

However, Poland, aggrandized at the ex 
pense of Russia by ethnically non-Polish ters 
ritori&S known today as Eastern Poland, wast. 
condemned to be a vastly different country. — , 

It was to be a country that lived in severa 
centuries at once—one-third of its territory 
lived in the eighteenth century, one-third in | 
the nineteenth, and only one-third in the 
twentieth. A country where more than @ 
third of the population were embittered) 
minorities corralled into the Polish state 
against their will. A country in half of which 
—the. Eastern half—only the aristocracy and 
officials were Polish, the peasant masses Ru: 
thenian, the middle class Jewish. 


Prior to its incorporation into the Soviet 
Union in 1939, over fifty per cent of peasant 
holdings in Eastern Poland were of less than) 
five acres, and half of these did not even pos- 
sess a horse or a cow. In grim contrast, huge) 
feudal estates sprawled sometimes over as 
much as several hundred thousand acres. Each’ 
of these Pelish domains was a solar system of 
its own, economically, socially, and even polit-— 
ically. Haughtily, overbearingly, their but-) 
tressed castles and colonnaded manors dom-— 
inated the wistful landscape that in softness | 
of color and sharpness of social contrast” 
rivalled an eighteenth century print. 

It is that landscape of contrasts and mem- 
ories that colored the mind of the Polish” 
Colonel. The Polish Colonel of the Ne 
York stage hailed most likely fram Easter: 
Poland.. Eastern Poland was the breedin 
ground of Polish Colonels and the Bisons who 
were the Colonels’ elder brothers. 


Eastern Poland was Poland’s East Prussi: 
the symbol of Polish feudalism and imperial. 
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ach Osten.” Eastern Poland was an asset 
nly as a springboard for further imperialistic 
mbitions. Economically the country was. a 
iability to a capital-poor country like Poland; 
trategically it was defenseless as events 
roved. 

The Polish Colonels admitted it freely 
hemselves. Thus Col. Beck insisted that Po- 
and was a great power whose foreign policy 
iad to be that of “the Jagiellon dynasty”’—the 
ynasty under which Poland had carried out 
its most aggressive eastward expansion, held 
Smolensk and Kiev, claimed the whole of the 
Ukraine. 

Modern Polish historians echoed ‘these 


siasm; while the political opposition quar- 
teled only with the methods, not the objec- 
tives of Col. Beck. 


As instances, consider these. In Colliers’ 
magazine of April 3, 1943, the late Premier 
of the Government-in-exile, Gen. Sikorski, 
certainly no friend of Beck’s, outlined an 
Eastern European Federation under Poland’s 
aegis which in scope emulated Beck’s fondest 
dreams. Sikorski’s foreign minister, Edward 


Raczynski, went even further in the Polish- 


the symbol of Poland's fa ; i Dene 


transparent hyperboles with growing enthu- - 


language oadoa monthhy, Nous Bases of 
December, 1943. Poland, according to the 
Count, was to be the paramount power of 
post-war Eastern Europe. On a “Polish 
sphere of influence,’ a Polish-led ‘middle 
zone federation,’ Mr. Mikolajczyk mused _ 
during his recent visit to Washington. (In 
fact, at the very eve of his departure for 
America Mr. Mikolajczyk gave an interview 
on the subject to the New York Times.) 

Regardless of the merits or demesits of 
these plans in the abstract, it is plain that 
they led Poland inexorably into conflict with? . 
the Soviet Union. The present impasse be- 
tween the Government-in-exile on the one 
hand, and the Polish National Council on the 
other, is the climax of the Polish Generals’ 
and Colonels’ plans for the East. Ambitions 
for which, as claimed by the Polish National’ 
Council, Poland has neither the strength nor 
resources, and for which historically it is 
rather late. 


As the curtain falls on Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel, the Colonel becomes reconciled to 
progress and modern life as symbolized in the 
person of little Jacobowsky: It is to be hoped 
that the Colonels-in-exile will prove as realis- 
tic as Jacobowsky’s Colonel. 


QUEBEC SHARPENS FASCIST SPEARHEAD 


By REGINALD WILSON 


a A RESULT of the provincial general 
election in Quebec last month, in which 
Maurice Duplessis and his Union Nationale 
party obtained a slim majority over the 
Liberal government of Adelard Godbout, the 
people of Canada are facing the imminent 
threat of a Tory coalition centered around 
Duplessis and Ontario’s Progressive-Conser- 
vative Premier, Colonel George S. Drew, 
based on a mutual and bitter Opposition to 
the social security program recently enacted 
by the Federal government, under the leader- 
ship of Liberal Prime Minister W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King. 

Although getting only about one-third of 
the votes, Duplessis obtained 48 seats in a 
legislature of 91, as against 37 for the 
Liberals, 4 for the pro-fascist Bloc Populaire, 
and 1 each gained by the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation and Rene Chaloult, 
Independent Nationalist. 

Duplessis is best remembered outside Que- 
bec for his regime of 1936-39 when his party 
swept to power with the financial backing 
of Quebec’s most reactionary “Trustards” 
and the support of a section of the clergy. 
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The regime was subject to mation-wide 
criticism for its introduction of the “Padlock 
Law” under which a “witch hunt” was con- 
ducted against anyone suspected of harbor- 
ing “communist” or “dangerous” thoughts, 
and was utilized in conjunction with a series 
of repressive wage ordinances calculated to 
undermine and restrict the growth of the 
International trade union movement. 

Duplessis’s return to power last month, with | 
the support of only one-third of the people, 
was based on a violent campaign against both 
the provincial and federal Liberal parties on 
the question of “provincial rights.” The: 
former he accused of having “sold out” to 
Ottawa, and the latter he charged with having 
usurped the province’s powers in the conduct 
of the war. 

Duplessis pledged his Party to recover the 
revenue from personal income and corpora- 
ation taxes, which had been turned over to 
the Federal authorities by the provincial 
Liberals to assist in financing the war effort. 
Combined with the rallying cry of “pro- 
vincial rights’ was a vicious campaign of 
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--workers who too well remembered “Maurice’s 
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race-hatred which ranged from scurrilous anti- 


Semitic throwaways to the oft-repeated accusa- 
tion that the Federal government was “plot- 
ting” to, flood Quebec with 100,000 refugees. 
This was topped with charges that Godbout 
and the federal Liberals had betrayed their 
promise not to introduce conscription of 


- Quebec’s youth for overseas service. He termed 


the war, “Godbout’s war.” * 
In Montreal, however, this campaign made 


_ littlegheadway among the city’s organized 


> 9 


‘treatment of the unemployed and his repres- 
sive labor legislation. The Union Nationale 
failed to obtain more than 23% of the metro- 
politan vote, and won only 3 of the island’s 


14 seats. 


Although Quebec elections rarely hit their 
stride until ten days prior to the balloting, 
the recent campaign was prefaced with a chain 
of “zoot-suit” riots involving attacks of 
French-Canadian youth on members of the 
armed services. Flaring in downtown Mon- 
treal, the disturbances spread until, finally, 
French and English children battled for pos- 
session of the city’s meagre playground space. 

Any doubt that the riots were not inspired 
»by the pro-fascist Bloc Populaire were dis- 
pelled at Quebec City where a Labor-Progres- 
sive party meeting to nominate a candidate 
was broken up in bedlam by hundreds of 
‘teen aged youth led by an official of Les 
Jeunes Laurentiens. Similarly, at Valleyfield, 
a meeting of textile workers was attacked by 
youthful hoodlums and their union head- 


quarters wrecked. 


Into the midst of this turbulent pre-election 
background, a verbal block-buster — was 
dropped, the explosions of which continued 
to reverberate until the last ballot was counted. 

Senator T. D’ Bouchard, ex-Minister of 
Roads in the Godbout Cabinet, newly ap- 
pointed Senator for Quebec, rose in Ottawa’s 
Red Chamber to address his fellow Senators 
on the teaching of history in Quebec’s schools. 


_ The Senator’s maiden speech concluded in a 


fashion that threatened to tear life-long polit- 


_ ical relations loose from their moorings. 


Senator Bouchard told his confreres that, 
“the Union Nationale of Duplessis was the 
first governmental offspring of the secret 
Order of Jacques Cartier,’ and that, “it was 
due to the secret Order that the Union 
Nationale went into power in 1936 to give 
us the poorest and most abusive government 
we had in the history of our province .. .” 

Enlarging on his remarks Bouchard told 
the Chamber that the Order of Jacques Cartier 
was a secret society ostensibly formed to ad- 
vance the interests of French-Canadian civil 
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that it ‘had become an dict of politica 
agegrandizement designed to establish a ee 
Canadian, Catholic, separate state in Que 

modelled on feudalist lines, and based om, 
Corporatism. He charged that the French” 
Canadian historian, Canon Lionel Groulx, wat), | 
the secret head of the Order, The Senator (| 
concluded with the remark that, “although 5} 
there had been much preaching against secret 
societies around 1928, one was founded with 
the blessing of the French and Catholic 
clergy,” and that, the separate state envisioned 
by the Order, “had been recommended by the 
charge d'affaires of the Papal Delegation in 
Canada, in 1937, Monseigneur Mozzoni.” 


Bouchard’s charges in the Senate made: 
Duplessis fume. He. called for Bouchard’s 
dismissal from the Quebec- -Hydro to which» 
he had been appointed by Godbout. Under 
pressure from the very associations which 
Bouchard had named, as either affiliates or 
subject to the secret influence of the Order, 
Godbout bowed beneath the avalanche of pro-_ 
tests, disassociated his government from the | 
Senator's utterances, .and informed the press_ 
that Bouchard was being removed from his 
$18,000 a year position as chairman of the 
Hydro. a 

Duplessis hastened to “cash in” on Vaffaire- 
Bouchard, interpreted his dismissal as a sign” 
of weakness on the part of Godbout, and — 
boasted that he “was already Premier,” and had 3 
given the order for the Senator's discharge. — 
His campaign gained new impetus and he” 
launched into even more vitriolic attacks on ~ 
the Liberals for the extent of the war effort. 4 


The Bloc Populaire followed in Duplessis’s _ 
footsteps with incendiary demands for “strong — 
methods.” The fascist triumvirate of. Petain, 
Franco and Salazar were touted throughout — 
the province as the “saviours” of Europe 
from “communism.” 


On the wave of this demagogy, and assisted 
by large contributions from a reactionary sec- 
tion of Quebec's English-Canadian industrial- 
ists, Duplessis hoisted himself into power. — 

The Duplessis victory has been character- 
ized by ex-Premier Godbout as, “precarious — 
and unstable” and it is generally. recognized 
that Duplessis will be forced to move warily, © 
seeking allies and attempting to win addi-— : 
tional support outside the legislature, in an 
effort to strengthen an obviously weak. posi- 
tion. Duplessis knows that he does not have 
the support of organized labor, and that the- 
least overt move on his part is very likely to — 


“precipitate a politically active and militant 


opposition which, in alliance with the Liberals ; 
in the legislature, could easily provoke a 
situation in which he would have to appeal 


€ 
: ‘the: course of the campaign, to. 
enforce the “Padlock Law” is upper- 
st in Labor’s mind and will be cae 
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plessis’ s first powerful ally, however, was 
bad i in the person of Ontario's Progressive- 
Onservative Premier, Colonel George S. 
itew. Shortly after Duplessis’s election Drew 
‘livered a radio address in which he de- 
punced the federal government's recently 
macted Family Allowance Bille which pro- 
Yses to assist Canada’s families with month- 
grants. Drew blasted the measure as 
1 “invasion of provincial rights” and threat- 
ted that he would fight tooth and nail to 
fevent its implementation. He termed it a 
bribe,” and charged that the country’s poli- 
es were being dominated by Quebec. 
‘Drew’s declaration of “political war” on 
ie federal Liberal government ideally com- 
lements Duplessis’s strategy, and it is certain 
vat both will enter into a compact against 
ie federal Liberals using the mutual rallying 
y of “provincial rights” to prevent the 
yactment of social security legislation or its 
plication in either Ontario or Quebec: 
'Such a compact was mirrored in the pages 
f Le Devow, the pto-Fascist and Duplessis 
aily, which immediately recognized in Tory 
olonel Drew a powerful ally, and blandly 
oted that, “his position is the same as ours.” 
2 Devow cautioned its readers that Drew 
iould not be harried, “simply because he 
s0ke the truth.” This maturing alliance 
stween the two provincial Premiers found 
irther expression in the pages of Relations, 
1e Jesuit journal of L’Ecole Sociale Populaire, 
hich condemned the measure as “a product 
f inferior quality,” and urged that the next 
sssion of the federal parliament be utilized 
) force a rewriting of the legislation in con- 
rmity with the parochial prejudices ex- 
ressed by the author. 

Duplessis is no stranger to Colonel Drew’s 
rogressive-Conservative party. The Union 
Jationale itself is actually an amalgam of 
1e old Quebec wing of the Conservative 
atty and a fragment ofqreactionary Liberals 
tho broke away during the thirties. Duplessis 
ras Conservative party leader in Quebec for 
‘number of years. Consequently, both Drew 
nd Bracken, the latter national leader of the 
rogressive-Conservatives, view the Duplessis 
ictory in Quebec as an opportunity to rebuild 
ne Tory party and give the Progressive- Con- 
ervatives a new lease on life in the Dominion, 
nd a 50-50 chance to become the next federal 
overnment. 
First significant act of Duplessis was the 
ppointment of Onesime Gagnon as Pro- 


ncial Treasurer. Gagnon was a member of 
y » 
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or renewal of this pee 
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Arch-Tory Richard Bedford (now Earl) Ben- 
nett’s Conservative cabinet at Ottawa some 
years ago, and can_be considered a liaison 
between Duplessis and the refurbished Pro- 
gressive-Conservatives. In his first public 
statement following the election Duplessis 
declared that he would “create a “close co- 
Operation between his government and the 
Church”, a cryptic pledge that will also bear 
recollection as events unfold. 


Drew is not an unwelcome guest in Union 
Nationale circles, despite his slurs on French- 
Canadians. During his visit to Montreal last 
November, upon his return from London, ‘he 
was feted by Duplessis’s henchmen, and re- 
ferred to by Le Devoir as “un grand homme’; 
and merited an eulogy in that paper that 
equalled anything in the pages of Toronto's 
conservative Globe and Mail. 


Nothwithstanding i its.defeat, the Bloc Popu- 


laire is still an important factor in the coming - 


federal elections. Bloc leaders are basing 
their hopes on the fact that the Union Na- 
tionale will not be operating federally as an 
independent force, although they realize that 
it will be assisting the Progressive-Conser- 
vatives. They bank on winning the federal 
counterparts of the 26 seats the Union Na- 
tionale took from the provincial Liberals. It is 
not unlikely that Duplessis may even assist 
the Bloc in certain areas where a Progressive- 
Conservative will be absolutely unacceptable 
to the electorate. 


At any rate the Bloc cannot be dismissed 
as a factor since its program for “a provincial 
state” and its vociferous demands for “au- 
tonomy” dove-tails with Duplessis’s tactics 


and could actually lend powerful support to a 


minority. Tory government at Ottawa. _ 

The central opposition to these plans in 
Quebec stems from Montreal’s labor move- 
ment. Trade unionists who see post-war social 
security plans involving jobs and veterans’ 
rehabilitation threatened by this Tory-Clerical- 
Nationalist cabal, are quick to point out that 
both Drew and Duplessis are now ruling with 
the support of only one-third of their re- 
spective electorates. 


The danger of repeating such an outcome 
in the federal field can only be prevented by 
welding a wide democratic alliance of polit- 
ical forces to include reform Liberals, trade 
unionists, and members of the Co-operative 
Commonwealth Federation in a nation-wide 
strategy to defeat the Tory, spearhead that 
would threaten, if only temporarily, a serious 
set-back for democracy in Canada, and sabo- 
tage social security in the name of “provincial 
rights.” 
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THE CO- OPERATIVE DREAM BOAT 


By GERALD RICHARDSON 


URING this year of the Co-operative 

Centennial the poor man’s success story 
of Rochdale has been retold many“times, the 
story of how a little society in Toad Lane 
grew into a tremendous movement with mil- 
lions of members in England, Scotland and 
Wales. And some have wondered why there 
was no noticeable change in the structure of 
British life as a result of that movement. 


_ The American co-operative movement im- 
ported its sound business principles and 
methods from England. It also imported its 
ideology and a set of British precedents and 
taboos. It is well for American co-operators 
to consider what happened to the movement 
in England and to take warning from whatever 
mistakes were made by the British co-oper- 
ators. The unfavorable aspects of the British 
movement do not have to be accepted along 
with the Rochdale principles. 


When the Rochdale flannel weavers estab- 
lished the first permanently successful con- 
sumers’ co-operative society in 1844, the 
Victorian reforny movement was already un- 
der way. With the mechanical and technical 
advances of the Industrial Revolution and the 
rapid increase in the size of the factories, a 
growing mass of English people had been 
concentrated in evil, unsanitary and con- 
gested slums. They had become helpless 
victims of a system of business that was over- 
competitive and under-capitalized. The 
owner-employer, without the benefits of stock 
company capitalization, was forced to cut 
down the wages of labor to the cruelest mini- 
mum in order to expand as rapidly as his 
competitors in meeting the demands of the 
growing market. But no matter how dark 
were the facts concerning child labor and the 
actual existence of workers, there was con- 
siderable hope for the achievement of eco- 
nomic reforms and political democracy in 
England. 


The opening phase of Victorian England 
celebrated its notable: progress in business 
development in 1851 with the first great 
International Exposition. Never before had 
people looked to the future with as much 
optimism as the crowds who viewed the 
wonders of the Crystal Palace. Not only were 
the tremendous gains in industrial develop- 
ment apparent but Englishmen were witness- 
ing the emergence of new concepts of life 
and health and political freedom. Over five 
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through the direct action of the Charter t 


hundred members had joined the Equitaky 
Pioneers Society of Rochdale when the expo} 
tion at the Crystal Palace opened. The cow) 
try in which the Pioneers were winning” 
place was a country that was in a mood 
listen to Herbert Spencer's theories of inev, 
able social afid economic progress. Victor 
progressive thought assumed that any pro! 
lems which existed in the great surge Ww 
industrial and commercial development cow! 
and would be solved intelligently, peacefull’ 
and eventually. a 


The poor weavers of Rochdale expressé. 
their ambitions in these words: “as soon 4) 
practicable this society shall proceed to % 
range the powers of producion, distributio: 
practicable.” These pioneers in econom 
education and government, in other words, 
establish a self-supporting home colony © 
united interests.” 


¢ 

These were dangerous words in early Vie 
torian England, but not so dangerous the 
they would upset the Rochdale applecart. a 
is to be noted that they said they would “pre: 
ceed to arrange” and then only “as soon 
practicable.” These Pioneers in economi 
action were not going to be premature. The 
had tried strikes and Chartism. They ha 
lived through the darkest days for worki 
men in England and had tried through 
direct action of strikes to force their e 
ployers to improve their conditions, a 


petition the government to give them Rae 
democracy and in both cases they had failec 

British opinion was not ready for changes te 
come in any faster time than the slow tempu 
of the new liberalism would permit. It is indie 
ative of the character of the Rochdale mei 
that, in their despair of any State relief, the 
turned to the sale of bread, butter and tea 
instead of resorting to the use of fire and gun 
powder. But although their methods werr 
peaceful they were still revolutionists firee 
by the desire to change the whole structure o 
British production, distribution, education ane 
government. The middle way of Co-operation 
proved to be well enough in the middle te 
be tolerated, and while the Pioneers saw 
Chartism snuffed out, and strikes end only ir 
increased misery for the workers, Co-opera: 
tion flourished. ' 


t] f 

The chartists had demanded universal suf 
frage, secret ballot, abolition of property 
qualifications for members of parliament, 


‘such members, equal electoral districts 
d annual parliamentary elections. 

It is interesting, however, to note that in 
ss than a century all except one of the 
mands of the Chartists became law. The 
lo-operators on the other hand, although 
vey rearranged distribution to a certain 
egree and production to a much lesser ex- 
-nt, cannot point to one single fundamental 
nange in the powers of education and govy- 
‘mment that tesulted from co-operative ac- 
on. The men of Rochdale had had four 
reat objectives, but somewhere along-the way 
ey lost two of them. The British co-opera- 
ve movement had become infected with the 
ollyanna liberalism of the Victorian period. 
: was enough to sell groceries in an equitable 
vanner. The rearrangements in education 
od government were to be the inevitable 
ssults of Progress. 


The Rochdale men had-made a success of 
type of company in which each member had 
fe vote no matter how much stock he held. 
o that regulation was the essence of eco- 
omic democracy. Its appeal was tremendous. 
he movement grew until in England today 
- can boast of 8,400,000 share-holders in a 
opulation of 48,000,000. 


In early Victorian England another type 
f company was developing, the limited liabil- 
y joint-stock company. With the passage 
f the Companies Act in 1862 all English 
rms issuing securities were given a uniform 
attern and respectability. Like the co-opera- 
ve business, this type of business also grew. 
Oday, however, only 500,000 Englishmen 
wn shares in limited liability joint-stock 
ompanies compared to the 8,400,000 owners 
f co-operative stock. Strangely the influence 
f co-operative business has been very little 
ompared to the influence of the stock com- 
any. Before the end of Victoria’s reign 
ne whole economic life of England had be- 
ome involved in its growth. The “powers 
f production, distribution, education and 
overnment” that the weavers were going “to 
roceed to arrange” served the gigantic Ban- 
an growth of the joint-stock company. 


Victorian liberalism, which had offered so 
uch hope to the people who ‘first visited 
ne Crystal Palace, served the organism also. 
ngland’s best thinkers took the permanence 
f capitalism for granted and sought only ways 
) improve the living and wérking conditions 
f those who did not receive the direct bene- 
ts of the joint-stock companies’ profits. With 
he whole British nation in the basket of a 
olden balloon going up, only the most radi- 
al of the leftists would talk of direct political 
ction as a solution for their problems. And 
he co-operators were not radical and they 
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were not on the left. They were right in the 
middle—the middle of the basket. | 


The conditions of workers which the Roch- 
dale men had sought to improve first by 
strikes and then by selling groceries improved 
greatly throughout Victoria’s long reign. The 
greatest share of the credit for the improve- 
ment must go to the development of the joint- 
stock companies, however, and not to the 
development of co-operatives. The joint-stock 
companies did more than reformers had been 
able to do, or strikers, or co-operators, for 
the joint-stock companies did away with the 
system by which one man out of his limited 
wealth had to finance an enormous manu- 
facturing enterprise. It would seem that a 
hundred stock holders who never saw the 
factory they owned or the men who worked 
in it would be less merciful than one man 
who knew the factory and the men well. But 
mercy had never had anything to do with it. 


Victorian co-operators believed in the per- 
manence of British capitalism. Within its 
structure the co-operative type of capitalism 
could continue its slow but certain growth, 
and as the co-operative organism grew, ac- 
cording to them, it would cure all the inequali- 
ties and injustices of capitalism. The co- 
operative business was enough. Co-operative 
education developed as a means of serving 
that business. Membership participation in, 
loyalty to, and understanding of the business 
were the objectives of the education. When 
the co-operators finally went into politics and 
organized the Co-operative Party their reason 
was to protect the business from political 
action. Co-operators were doing enough by 
supporting the business. They felt good about 
the business. Co-operators were doing good 
and that was so much more than other people 
were doing. 


He who pays the piper calls the tune. Be- 
fore there can be political democracy there 
must be economic democracy. Co-operators 
reasoned that by purchasing a share in a co- 
operative a man got his economic vote. Al- 
though after one hundred years a fraction of 
the 500,000 owners of private company stock 
still control all but the smallest portion of 
England’s wealth and still call the piper’s 
tunes in parliament, co-operators are not dis- 
couraged. 

Between the two world wérs with the 
evidence of ever-increasing millions of unem- 
ployed spending their dole wisely at the co- 
operatives, the movement’s leaders indulged 
in no new or dangerous thinking but sup- 
ported palliatives in order that the outdated 
Victorian capitalism might carry on. 

In the summer of 1940 the sixteen hundred ~ 
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‘tons of iron of the Crystal Palace were melted 
to help England fight against a country with 
a modern, merciless cartel economy and a 
modern, merciless corporate state. The big 
capitalistic fair was over. But the co-operative 
movement remained what it had always been, 
a Victorian movement, and its leaders re- 
mained Victorian progressives, hoping for 
nothing better than to win the war and con- 
tinue their slow but certain growth for another 
century within a structure that had already 
fallen down on their heads. 

_ This is much easier to understand if we 
think of the British co-operative movement 
as merely a vety sound and equitable kind 

of business. Judged in that light its achieve- 
ments have been great. Not only has it served 
millions of low income people by providing 
them with the necessities of life in a well 
organized, efficient manner, and for lower 
prices than they would have had to pay 
otherwise, but it has been the most powerful 
force in stabilizing commodity prices on the 
island and it has provided effective insurance 
against war profiteering. Most of all it has 
played an important part in the building up 
of Victorian capitalism and when capitalism 
began to decay it helped prolong its life. 

By helping the awkward capitalistic ma- 
chine function more smoothly it made it 
easier for the English people to pass through 
a difficult and perhaps necessary period of 
transition. Without co-operatives and the 
dole, England would have had to search sooner 
and more earnestly for a more streamlined 
economic system in order to survive in a 
world where British capitalism had become 
outmoded and pathetically inadequate. - 


It is very difficult, however, to think of 


the co-operative movement as only a sound . 


and equitable business. During the Victorian 
period an ideology grew up around the move- 
ment. The very word “movement” is con- 
ceptual with little basis in facts, for the 
British enterprise is not a movement, it is a 
business concern, “the firm” as its employees 
call it. According to this ideology “the firm” 
is more than a business, it is a social move- 
ment, it is Christianity in action, a cure-all, 
a bloodless revolution and an “ox-cart to 
Utopia.” 


It is in the light of this collection of ideals 
which seemg to be the co-operative movement 
to most people that the facts concerning the 
British development are incongruous. As 
shareholders in a business concern the eight- 
and-a-half million Englishmen achieved an 
exceptional success, but as members of. a 
movement they have been the little men who 
were not there. 
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British co-operative movement hat sho 
considered well by American co-oper: 
These aspects resulted from the characte 
the men who built the British busines 
from the Pollyanna liberalism which infe 
their thinking. 


movement. An ee that is not aff 
by its followers and implemented by =a 
action Bose a vety bad joke. ‘The ideo 


of thé customers who buy at the co-op met 
because it has what they want and pays thi 
divvies. Before a movement can move, t 
people in it must move. A co-operative soct 
is a group of people, and whatever the 
people are, the society is. If the people 4 
a society are reactionary the society will | 
reactionary and a force for reaction in 
world. If they are well-informed, progr’ 
sive people the society will be progresst 
and a force for progress in the world. ~ 
The second unfavorable aspect is the po} 
man’s mentality of Rochdale which the Briti- 


This has resulted in backwardness and k 
of imagination in business. The stores > 
matter how large and elaborate look like p 
men’s stores. There is a complete absence’ 
good merchandising. The counters and d 
plays look as if they had been-designed ~ 
the man who laid out the bird rooms at t 
Smithsonian Institute. The packages 4 
labels are about as smart as souvenirs fre 
Niagara Falls. The co-operative publicatioj 
look as if they had been printed in Ne 
Zealand twenty years ago. The British ¢ 
operators have never come to grips wi 
beauty. H.'G. Wells summed it up when 7 
said that the co-operative movement woul 
be something to be feared by private indust: 
when one Englishwoman said to anothe 
“Mrs. Sweetappel was simply stunning. Ss. 
looked as if she had just stepped out of 
co-op!” 

The third aspect is the idea that the busing 
is enough; the conviction that British oe 
ism is here to stay and that the defects in— 
will be remedied eventually by the grow 
of “the firm.” Those who hold this view a 
‘the vestal virgins of the British movemei 
They abhor meddling in public or poli 
affairs. They feed the flame and cultivate t 
organism and accept no responsibity for wh 
happens outside the movement. The vest 
virgins are convinced that the most wortl 
while thing anyone can do is to help bu 
a co-operative, for wherever business is” 
ried on in this equitable and democratic 1 


ase e dictatorships, depressions and wars. As 
ig as most of the business of the world is 
erated on aggressive, profit-seeking lines, 
bles are to be expected, but co-operators 
simply not involved. The world has 


t there are dream boats. 


These three aspects of the British movement 
ve unfortunately become real stumbling 
ocks to the development of co-operatives in 
merica. 


The British ideology has been an meee 
ent in the promotion of co-operative busi- 
"ss in America. Although the proselytizing 
' the movement has been done almost ex- 
usively in the salaried middle-class the 
vearhead of the American sales campaign 
still the poor man’s success story of Roch- 
ue. With the poor man’s story come all of 
; ramifications of brotherly love, of Chris- 
anity in action and of social protest. 


There is a limit to the number of people 


ho can be attracted to the co-ops by these , 


ling points. Most Americans are left rather 
id by the assurances that if they piously buy 
leir groceries at a co-op they will become by 
iat rite, Christians in business, brother- 
vers and trust-busters. This approach has, 
owever, brought into the movement certain 
‘oups of people. It has attracted those who 
It a need for social protest of a mild kind. 
he average American co-operator gets as 
uch satisfaction in passing by the A & P 
n his way to his co-op as he does in buying 
- the co-op. The movement is largely a 
1inea-pig rebellion and its members are 
snerally willing to put up with inconven- 
nces and even pay higher prices in order to 
cpress their disapproval of American busi- 
sss methods and high-powered advertising. 
he sales campaign has also attracted a great 
any Protestant ministers, Catholic priests 
id other very good people as active sup- 
yrters who are in some degree aware that 
ere are powerful economic and _ political 
ces endangering the freedom of man. They 
ant to do something about it, providing that 
won't get them into trouble. For them the 
-Operative movement is a fashionable pink 
ido where a man can sit on the sand and 
el like a ruthless radical. It also attracts some 
mely brother-lovers who find friends in the 
ovement to whom they can send intimate 
imeographed letters at Christmas, informing 
em that Sandra has entered nursery school 
id Herbert has a new tooth. 


The time has come for the American co- 


ps either to junk the poor man’s approach 


r to approach Poor men. So far the move- 
ent has had ‘a Marie Antoinette attitude 


mdi 


‘room ah the forces which 


rned bitterly that there are no more islands. _ 


PEA Mens dm heey eye 
r 7 ee sofia 


SS 


toward poor. The idea i is to get the move- 


who have money to spend. In the meantime 

the poor can just eat their cake and like it. 
Since the American movement has been 

and more than likely will be middle class, a 


social and psychological survey should be made . 


of the kind of people toward whom the sales 


campaign is directed. Modern advertising and ~ 


publicity, designed to appeal to them in terms 
based on the survey, would result in millions 
of new customers for the co-ops. To do this 
the co-operators would have to sacrifice their 
holier-than-thou attitude toward American 
business methods. It might even be necessary 
to have co-operative soap operas. How the 
vestal virgins would hate that! 


The poor man’s mentailty is another stum- 
bling block. It has held back the American 
movement by crippling its aggressiveness in 
business, publicity and education. 


One of the results in co-op business is the 
tendency to underpay the top men. The co- 
Gperatives are in great need of high-class 
business executives, but then of outstanding 
ability cannot afford to work for the move- 
ment. Some men of ability have grown with 
the movement and have become excellent 
business men of imagination and foresight 
such as Cowden, Lincoln, Hull and Smaby. 
These men receive only half as much, or even 
less, as they would in private industry. The 
parts they play as prima donnas in the big 
co-opera compénsate to-a certain extent for 
their low salaries, but when they hire their 
department heads they have to pay even less. 
The type of aggressive business man needed 


for the job who would work for ten or even | 


eight thousand a year simply cannot be found. 
This penny pinching is no economy. It is 
losing millions of dollars for the co-operative 


business every year. The idea of sacrifice 


to the poor man’s movement is a pretty one 
and possibly good for the souls of the em- 
ployees but it’s poor business. 


, 
The poor man’s mentality also cripples the 


publicity and education. This year of the Cen- 
tennial should offer an opportunity for ac- 
quainting millions of Americans with the 
advantages of consumers’ co- -operation, through 
the mediums of thé radio, moving pictures, 
newspaper and magazine articles, billboard 
advertisements and great dramatic presefta- 
tions. The Co-operative League first decided 
to squander the dazzling sum of $70,000 on 
Centennial publicity to cover the whole 
U.S. A. Later they cut this figure to $40,000 
and finally approved of $16, 000, enough for 
a single county! 
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ment going as fast as possible among people — 


wi) 


2 


The lack of business aggressiveness which : 


accompanies the poor man’s mentality is help- 
ing to preserve the regional character of the 
American movement. The co-operative busi- 
ness will never really get into its stride until 
it can act on a national basis. There must be 
more factories owned on a national basis like 
the Universal Milking Machine ‘factory in 
Wisconsin. The power must be given to some- 
one to make immediate decisions for the na- 
tional movement and immediate purchases 
when opportunities arise. As the government 
moves out of business at the end of the war, 
the co-operatives should move in. If there was 
national unity in the movement and an ag- 
gressive business policy, nitrate factories, re- 
fineries, shipyards and steel mills could be 
purchased immediately as they went on sale. 
But, unfortunately, with their poor man’s men- 
tality, with their regionalism and unaggres- 
siveness in business, the co-operators miss 
every boat except the dream boat. 


American co-operators must also face the 
fact that the business is not enough. Capital- 
ism as we know it is not here to stay and 
it is not true that co-operators have all the 
time in the world to build their type of 
business which will eventually cure all the 
ills of society. 

If the co-operative movement is going to 
- move, the people in it must move. And to 
accomplish this, the co-operative movement 
must initiate a clear-cut political and social 
program in conformity with its ideals and 
implement this program with the machinery 
for educating its membership and getting their 
active support behind it. Education and polit- 
ical action for the business are necessary. The 
nature of co-operative business depends on 
good membership education and _ political 
protection. The nature of the movement also 
depends on another type of education and 
political action. That does not mean rubbing 
co-operative noses in the Rochdale principles 
' any more than they have been rubbed. It 

means education in those objectives of democ- 

racy, equality and freedom which give the 
movement all its meaning and in the very 
real dangers to those objectives which exist 
in our government. 
If those 8,400,000 Englishmen had been 
- socially mature, well informed and mobilized 
in political action, it probably would have 
been impossible for England to help build 

Nazi Germany, betray Austria and Czecho- 

slovakia and give aid and comfort to Franco 

and Mannerheim. Germany had a great co- 


Operative movement also. So did Italy and 
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best co-operative development of all. — | 
Co-operators, shocking as it may seem, ©) 
be good Fascists. Dora Maxwell of the Cr 


Harbor letter from a co-operative enth 
in Japan who raved about how wonderfu 
was that Japan was teaching the conqueg | 
Koreans how to organize Credit Unions. — 
In education as well as in business ¢ 
operators must think big in order to be 
With 2,500,000 members it should be 
sible to have a daily newspaper. The 
tian Scientists, with only 300,000 mem 
publish one of the best papers in the. county) 
Seven million five hundred thousand Meth 
dists support over 100 colleges. Certainly 
co-operators could have at least one. 
study group method used by the Ohio Fat 
Bureau Co-operative offers an excellent t 
nique for education. Ge-operators could 
learn a great deal from the Internati 
Ladies’ Garment Workers. Why not a 
operative “Pins and Needles?” 


With a well-informed, politically conscio 


mobilize the country on issue after issue. 
one job co-operators did with regard to & 
tioning proves this can be done: The Was 


be made the liveliest place in the country. T 
our system of pressure group politics, the c@ 
operatives should be a pressure group f 
consumers. Then the movement would be 
movement and its ideology would be mo 
than a mythology. 


All of this of course takes money and §) 
far the co-operators have been unwilling = 
spend money. A cheap show is a poor show. 


A program like this also takes a li 
imagination. In Washington, an import 
man with many personal contacts with S 
ators and Congressmen inquired at the Dis 
trict Co-operative League office if he couk 
be of any service. Having no program am 
no ideas he ‘was told there was nothing hi 
could do at the time. Several weeks later he 
was phoned and told there was a job for him 
On going to the League office he was pre! 
sented with an enormous stack of mimeo: 
graphed circulars. “You can fold these, sit 
and put them in envelopes.” | 

The co-operators have never gotten over 
days they worked voluntarily in the evenin, 
sweeping out the new co-operative store. — 

The co-operative dream boat is still “s 
ing along, so peaceful and calm.” The vestal 
virgins are sitting very quietly. No one evel 
stands up and rocks that dream boat. 9 

(See p. 31 for Proposed Resolutions) 
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‘PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS 


bas ., Te following resolutions are offered for the consideration of the delegates 
to the Centennial Congress of the Co-operatwe League, U. 8. A. and 
National Co-operatives, Inc., in Chicago on October 9, ae 


1. Be it resolved: 
| That the Co-operative League of the United States, National Co-operatives, Inc., and 
| the National Co-operative Finance Association unite and form one national organiza- 
tion that shall have the power to make decisions for the entire consumers’ co-operative 
movement in the United States. 
2. Be it resolved: 5 
- That a committee be appointed to examine and make recommendations for a wage and 
security program for consumers’ co-operatives in the United States. . 
3. Whereas applications are now being taken in Washington for wavelengths for 
_ Frequency Modulation radio broadcasting stations: 
Therefore, be it resolved: that Frequency Modulation stations shall be purchased 
and operated by the united consumers’ co-operatives of the United States. 
4. Whereas the consumers’ expenditure for government is greater than that “for 
_ groceries or gas and oils: 
Therefore, be it resolved; that the united consumers’ co-operatives exert their 
influence on the government by tripling the budget for the Washington office 
of the Co-operative League of the United States and that five thousand consumers’ 
’ affairs committees be organized in the local consumers’ co-opetative societies of the 


United States. 
5. Be it resolved: < 


That a national weekly co-operative newspaper be established. 


6. Be it resolved: 


That a subscription campaign be initiated for purchasing the first co- operative college 


campus. - 
Be it resolved: 


N 


® 


That moving pictures be produced by the united consumers’ co-operatives. 
a 


See ANT YOUTH SPEAK FROM ARGENTINA 


‘From the Central Committee of the Latin American Union of 
' Evangelical Youth, Tucuman 1424, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 


August 20, 1944 


Figo OUR FELLOW-CHRISTIANS IN THE 
UNITED STATES: 


Last year the Central Committee of the 
atin American Union of Evangelical (Prot- 
tant) Youth sent a letter to the president 
F your country, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
pressing its points of view in regard to the 
mpaign against Protestant missions in Latin 
merican countries which was being carried 
n at the instigation of the Roman Catholic 
hurch. In that note we pointed out: 


1. That the influence of Protestant mis- 
ns, from all points of view—spiritual, 
oral, cultural, social, educational, civic— 
mild hardly have been more beneficial; and 
vat the Catholic Church itself has benefited, 
eing obliged to examine various aspects of 
er Own position and to try to correct some 
ults. 


2. That only theoretically does the Roman 
Catholic Church include the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Latin America in its mem- 
bership, because almost all of those who call 
themselves Roman Catholics are such only 
by tradition or convenience or superstition or 
fear; and we might add, that the Catholic 
Church counts. many as members who no 
longer really consider themselves to be so. 


3. That Protestant missionaries, far from 
being an obstacle to the Good Neighbor Pol- 
icy, are rather a factor which favors that pol- 
icy, in as much as the people respect them 
knowing that they are disinterested and con- 
structive. 


4, That the four freedoms proclaimed. by - 
Mr. Roosevelt would be in danger if the cam- 
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paign against Protestant missions shoaltcn tri- 
“umph. 

We explained in the aac letter why, in 
each case, the four freedoms would be in peril 
if the Roman Catholic campaign should be 
successful, and with respect to the freedom 
to worship God, we said; “Such a campaign 
is the first step in the direction of-curtailing 
or destroying the free profession of religion. 
We know positively, for there is abundant 
evidence, that wherever she can, the Roman 
Catholic Church exercises pressure against 
Protestants and, in general, against all those 
Who do not share in her ideas, and even per- 
secutes or causes them to be persecuted. We 
do not want repeated here what occurred in 
Spain, where, since the triumph of Nazi- 
fascist Franco, the Evangelicals have beefi sub- 
ject to restrictions and humiliations of all 
sorts and Gospel preaching prohibited.” 


~ What has happened since that last letter 
was sent confirms our position. In the first 
place, the measures taken to restrict the send- 
ing of Protestant missionaries to these coun- 
tries have not served in the least to strengthen 
the Good Neighbor Policy. We are pained to 
-note that in several of these countries there 
exists toward the United States more suspi- 
cion and less confidence than formerly. We 
say this fact pains us as Christians, because 
we consider ourselves brothers of all men, of 
whatever country, and we know what splendid 
contributions the United States has made to 
civilization in general and to the Americas in 
particular. Therefore, it is not the existence 
of Protestant missions which endangers the 
Good Neighbor Policy. The source of that 
danger lies in other factors which it is not 
our purpose to examine here. 


On the other hand, for some time the 
Roman Catholic Church has been intensifying 
her attacks on Protestantism in the various 
countries of Latin America. To that end she 
does not hesitate to use any means whatso- 
ever, such as alliances with governments, in- 
fluencing them to exert pressure in various 
ways against the Evangelicals, and also to slan- 
‘dering of Protestant churches, etc. In some 
countries, freedom of worship is in danger, 
because it is being more and more restricted, 
in spite of constitutional and legal provisions 
which definitely protect it. We have a case in 


- 


. point in one of our countries, where Catholic 


religious instruction has been imposed upon 
the public schools, where teachers and pupils 
are obliged to attend religious ceremonies of 
that church, and where conscripted men in 
‘the army are punished for not confessing said 
teligion. 
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in the United States, so that you may 


S 


We address ourselves to you, our brothe 


stand the situation and not be misled by | 
sible misinformation. 


We would emphasize two important point 

First: We firmly reject the idea that Pre 
estantism is an exotic plant in these coun 
Protestantism is a Christian movement, 


it have so many devoted and- enthusia 
members among persons of widely differ 
races and national traditions? If not, wh 


she * would not have needed to use all 
strength and might against it. Moreover, 
our organization (Latin American Union 
Evangelical Youth) which herewith addre 
you, is a perfect demonstration that Pro 
tantism, or the Evangelical Church, has a 
place among our people. It is the result ¢ 


Protestantisnf in Latin America. This may by 
gathered as much from the significance of thr 
task of its preparation, organization and reali 


gates ‘were nationals except two), and alse 
from the results obtained. All this could bi 


the Protestant youth of the United Stated 
who, with great sympathy and interest a 


dial and friendly greetings of our brethren o} 
that great country. Bie t 
Second: We firmly reject the idea that out 
words may be prompted by fanaticism and 
intolerance) All that we Protestants of Latin 
America are asking for is that we be given 
equality of opportunity with Roman Catholics 
to profess our own religion according to the 
dictates of our own conscience. That is to sa 
we wish the same liberty which Roman Cath- 
olics enjoy in your country, where they are in 
the minority. We would repeat that we re- 
spect Roman Catholic people, especially tho. 
who are sincere, but as Christians, and there 
fore lovers of freedom of conscience, we can- 
not accept the policy of the Roman Catholi 
Church which is opposed to ‘such liberty. 
Please note that the Position of said church 
in this regard is reflected in these words of 
Louis Veuillot: “When we are in the minor- 
ity, we demand religious freedom in the nam 
of your principles (Protestant). When 
are in the majority, we deny it in the nam 
of our principles (Roman Catholic).” All tha 
may be deducted from this acknowledgmen 
is very dangerous, and not only for us Prot 


tant 

ay bring forth,*but even for you. Even if 

e Roman Catholic Church in your ‘country 
in general superior to the same church in 

r countries, the official policy of that church 
its entirety is opposed to freedom of 

ought and speech and religion. If this pol- 


. 


OS FROM ARGENTINA 
; JORGE PRANDO 


“Our country is always right, as a mother 
always right.” 

“To be worthy of- our traditional master- 
ip we must lwe arrogantly.” ~ 

“W hen institutions fail or become degraded 
ey must be suppressed or substituted by 
hers more efficient.” 

These are some of the mottoes that the 
scist government of Argentina has com- 
anded to be placed in all the public schools 
that country. Others follow: 

“We want women who will bear heroes in- 
2a of mothering renegades.” 

"The Argentine woman should know how 
zealously fulfill her maternal obligations.” 


Four out of every five persons that walk 
e streets of Buenos Aires are of Italian birth 
descent. One wonders whether they ap- 
ove of the following: 

“We must cultivate and maintain our dif- 
rentiated personality in contact with the 
iginal impulse which is Creol, and, there- 


re, hispanic, Catholic, apostolic and Roman.” 


The Argentines haye always been proud of 
at generous and altruistic page in their early 
story which tells the story of San Martin’s 
mpaign into Chile and later into Peru to 
erate those countries from the yoke of 
sain. One of the mottoes evidently recalls 
at incredibly courageous enterprise, for it 
minds the school children that “we (the 
rgentines) are a liberating and a guiding 
ition. For that reason we have-the inalien- 
le right to exercise a tutoring function im 
tin America.” 


“National defense” is being pushed fever- 


hly in Argentina. With the greatest possible 
eed barracks are being built all over the 
yuntry at the cost of hundreds of millions of 
yilars, the army is being increased in its 
fectiveness, strategic roads are being laid 
it, factories and farms that may be needed 
x military purposes, are being expropriated. 
credibly large quantitie> of military uni- 
rms and shoes are being stored up. Forts are 
sing built along the Brazilian frontier. Rep- 


Bees < 


eee Accea 4 in view oe what it ; 


icy triumphs in Latin America, it will function 
more and more aggressively in other countries 
including the United States. 
MARUJA I. DE LURA VILLANUEVA, 
General Secretary 
RAFAEL R. HILL, 
President 


resentative of the fascist association of gov- . 


ernment as a partner in private business enter- 
prise is the recent transference of control of 
the Sema Metallurgical Society (largely of 
German capital) to the control of the Direc- 
tor General of Military Industries. % 


What do the common people of Argentina 
think of all this? The following excerpts from 


private letters-reveal the mental agony and ~ - 


feeling of helplessness that grifs the men and 
women of Argentina. The fact that these quo- 
tations are from letters written by women, 


adds interest to their content._ 
X 


Buenos Aires, May 8, 1944 


“We are living in what is the nearest thing 
to Hitler’s Germany outside of that country. 
Little by little we have seen our liberties taken 
away from us and unfortunately very few 
Argentinians realize what has happened, be- 
cause money is still plentiful, they have plenty 
to eat and to wear and there is no lack of 
entertainment. But it is not only the internal 


situation which is worrying us—it is the rela- 
tions with the othér countries. The Army is | 


te-arming as fast as it can, conscripts are not 
released and the reserves are continually being 
called up again and made.to train for several 
months. The control of the Army is definitely 
in the hands of the clique which has the gov- 
ernment—any opposition is quickly weeded 
out and sent to the farthest outposts. 

“They are building fortifications on the Bra- 
zilian frontier, and it is becoming apparent to 

a good many people that the propaganda 
which is being made is for a closer drawing 


together of Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay and Bra- — 


zil. These first two are of course well under 


the Argentine wing by now, but Uruguay and 


Brazil are tough nuts to crack and the idea is 
being got across that they are enslaved by the 
“Yankees” and will have to be “liberated.” 


What does that mean but WAR? . You will _ 


probably laugh at me and say I have a bad 
case of ‘Berlin Blues’ but we have seen this 
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a 


thought expressed in writing and in the 


speeches of more than one of the military men 
who are in. As long as they have the control 
they must do as Hitler did, keep pulling tricks 
out of the bag and when there are no more 
tricks inside the country then we will expect 
the invasion for ‘defensive’ reasons of our 
neighbors to liberate them from Yankee dom- 
ination as San Martin liberated them once 
before. 


“They are increasing the Army, but also 
have a reserve army and volunteers corps, to 
say nothing of the private army of organized 
fascist thugs who carty firearms and have 
every liberty they like. We feel that unless 
something happens very soon, there will be 
- little chance of throwing them out. The longer 
_they stay in, the harder it will be to get them 

out. Eventually I think it will come to some 
sort of showdown with Brazil or the United 
States and only an armed clash which will 
serve as an excuse for outsiders to come in 
and intervene will get them out. It is the same 
disease which caused the war in Europe, and 
very few people can see it, least of all the 
Argentines. Those that do and try to do 
something about it, are quickly shut up. The 
Prensa was closed for five days, and has had 
to eat humble pie, and worse than that, it 
has been forced to publish editorials practi- 
cally attacking the United States for her bases 
in Brazil. Our English papers are, for in- 
stance, threatened with sanctions if they do 
not publish an appeasing editorial endorsing 
the President's Pan-American speech. Read 
this speech if you can get a copy of it in the 
light of what I am writing, and you will see 
what I mean about ‘liberation’ of our_sister 
states. ‘ 


“Well, I could write for hours on this sub- 
ject. It breaks my heart to see the whole 
future of my country jeopardized by a hand- 
ful of ignorant power-loving Army men. 
Whether German fascism falls today or to- 
morrow makes no difference to them—they 
have discovered how it works and they are 
out to make it work here!” 


Buenos Aires, July 21, 1944 

“You may think we are all jittery—but 
things are worse and worse evéry day, and the 
only way one can be reasonably sure of being 
here tomorrow and the next day is to go 
about one’s business quietly talking to no 
one; taxi drivers, chauffeurs, waiters, etc., 
much less over the telephone, as their spies 
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~ young girls strolling around town listenin 
‘on casual conversations and trying to 


are exerywhere ‘thete are even women s 


critics of the government or the Roman G 
clic Church. I have heard of two cases whi 
people saw these girls hand over someone) 
a policeman after overhearing some criti} 
remark, We all look over our shoulders ny) 
before saying anything, and only talk abe 
conditions in the sanctity of our homes, ~ 

“There is no doubt at all about this, a 
whereas before this threat only extended 
active political leaders, today every single 
habitant feels the menace on himself. 
facts are constantly there for us all to see— 
every quarter and everywhere one hears” 
witnesses cases of persecution. Houses @ 


for no reason whatsoever, sometimes on 
way home from,work. Their families k 
nothing and can find out nothing about | 
Some are returned after a few days or weeél 

but others get sent away south where 
sands are held in concentration camps. 


ing this fascist government as a friend of 
United States and England! I get so mad 
could kick some sense into some of thé 
money-mad businessmen with interests dow 
here. I could wish nothing better than 
them to live here for a few months as Arge 
tines, and let them see that this is Hitle 
Germany all over again. 


“Whether it will succeed or not, no off 
knows, but we are all sitting numbed at pr 
ent and watching this horrible thing takit) 
place under our very eyes and no one seems } 
be able to do much more than pray. If ont 
there were some way of uniting all the fre 
dom loving people in this country. The fin 
well educated Argentine is up in arms, bt 
what are they to do with no leadersh 
Ghioldi is locked up as well as Juan Anto 
Solari and so many others. The Prensa 1s mu: 
zled, after the suspension and their editoria 
today are just hollow echoes of ae govers 
ment press hand-outs. 


“Just how soon the reaction will come | 
hard to say. The country is too well off ect 
nomically for the present, but by the end 
the year the strain will be felt. However, b 
reorganizing the whole country on a basis ¢ 
preparation for war, it may be possible t 
postpone the crack-up. They will probabl 
commandeer all the raw materials in the coun 
try and keep the industries working on wa 
production and so avoid unemployment.” — 

4 


: SHALL BE HATED 
Sermon by LEONHARD RAGAZ 


And ye shall be hated PE all men for my name’s sake. 


EOPLE ARE not hated because they call 
‘themselves Christians. Christ did not 
an it like that. In his time thetfe were no 
ristians at all, only disciples who in their 
ermost souls adopted and confessed his 
ise. When he told them that they should 
hated for his name’s' sake, he meant his 
ise’s sake. 

When, long ago, we heard, read and 
tned this verse, we couldn’t very well grasp 
meaning; wasn’t it the natural thing for a 
ristian to be honored and loved! It was 
imaginable that the profession of Christi- 
ty would in our Christian country inevit- 
y lead to temptation, struggle, hatred, per- 
ution, death. The general idea was: You'll 
thought well of because you are Christians. 
eryone will praise you. It goes without say- 
r that you will behave like a good Christian, 
tt you will live according:to the Golden 
le, on the model of a good Christian 
iety. You will be agreeable to everyone, 
1 will be careful not to shock anyone, es- 
cially any person of high rank. It was al- 
ys the ambition of a good Christian min- 
st to be loved by everybody. The words 
e shall be hated” and still more the words 
7oe unto you, when all men shall speak well 
you!” (Lu 6:26) seemed to him and to all 
© praised him, something like a paradox 
1 a contradiction. 

But now the time has come when men who 
fess the cause of Christ are hated. I don’t 
an Russia and her persecution of the Chris- 
n Church. In reality she never attacked the 
ise of Christ but the Christian Church and 


do as a substitute for this cause. 1 don’t: 


an actual persecutions of Christians in 
ler countries. If we attentively read the 
th chapter of St. Matthew we will. know 
it it does not mean the hatred of unbe- 
vers against pious men. 


Today as in the time of Christ the estab- 
1ed Church, the religious organization, the 
toriously pious people are full of hatred for 
> true disciples. He who earnestly advocates 
> cause of Christ by word and action will be 
ught before the courts of justice of good 
iety; he will be mistreated spiritually and 
ysically; he will be put in jail not because 
is baptized or because he calls himself a 
ristian, but because he confesses the cause 
justice and human brotherhood, the cause 
love for the weak and disinherited, because 
confesses the Kingdom of God instead of 


SN ae aces 


Mt. 10:22 


the kingdom of the privileged, the cause of 
Christ. Some of those who are hated for these 
causes may be atheists, socialists, even com- 
munists, but they are nevertheless hated for 
the cause of Christ which is alive in their 
hearts though they do not know it. 

The so-called pious people will never be 


persecuted. A so-called pious Church minister _ 


may preach upon Mat. 10, and nobody will 
touch a hair of his head. He may profoundly 


praise the Cross, and will, because of that 


praise, never be nailed to the Cross. The so- 
called pious will be quite satisfied with such 
sermons, but they will bitterly hate those who 
take the Cross and earnestly work for the re- 
alization of Christ’s commandments. 

It is an astonishing situation. But now, 
when it has become a reality, it seems to us 
somewhat hard “to be hated of all men.” We 
do not like to be calumniated and furiously 


slandered. We prefer to be honored and © 


loved. And the chance to become acquainted 
with courthouses, jails, concentration camps is 
not a light sentence for our generation, accus- 
tomed to modern comfort and civil security. 

But let us be consoled: 

“He that shall endure unto the end, the 
same shall be saved” (Mat. 24:13). That 
means: He who will not endure shall be lost. 
And it means too: “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’s sake; for 
their’s is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you and persecute 
you and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad: for great is your reward in 
heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you” (Mat. 5:10-12). 

It is a grand truth that the cause of Christ 
is never more alive than when it is perse- 
cuted, than when we have to suffer for it. 

Let us be glad to live at a time when the 
cause of Christ is persecuted, for we are 
grantees of great opportunities. 

We must be prepared to be called Beelze- 
bub. That means in modern language to be 


smeared as bolshevists, communists, criminals. / 


We must be prepared to be cursed by our 
loved ones, even to be put to death—to be- 
come “‘a little flock.” 

That is good, for it will bring a clean sepa- 
ration between the fighters for the Kingdom 
of God on earth and those who strive for the 
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a 


anston of dl ehis ear mader he mel of theol- 
ogy and blaspheme Christ by counteracting 


his cause. 


Once more in the world must appear true 


disciples of Christ who will’ bear testimony 
for him not only by word but by action. The 
community of these genuine witnesses will be 
small but powerful in its weakness, and “the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

The increasing gravity of the struggle 
against and for Christ in our time has the 
promise of great decisions, of tremendous 
victories. 

Therefore rejoice! “and fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill 


PAN-GERMAN WITHOUT SWASTIKA 
By ALBERT NORDEN 


HE Deutscher Weckruf und Beobachter, a 

newspaper published here by the Gez- 
man-American Bund, has been silenced. Its 
editors are safely behind the bars. But it is a 
shocking fact that statements which might 
have appeared in this Nazi journal continue 
to be published and circulated through the 


‘mails into the homes of German exiles and 


German-Americans and, still worse, into our 
war prisoner camps where 192,000 Germans 
are sheltered. Published where? In the weekly 
newspaper of the German-speaking Social 
Democrats, the Newe Volkszeitung. 


Concerning the pact between the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia, this paper wrote: 
“Russia does not seek to attain collective 
security for Europe, but a Russian protector- 
ate. Once Russia is securely seated in Prague, 
it can from there control Europe without any 
effort.” (December 25, 1943) 

Since the Roosevelt - Churchill - Stalin con- 
ference at Teheran, the. “NVZ” has literally 
demanded a European alliance against the 
Soviet Union: “The whole of Europe west of 
the Russian border will have a common in- 
terest after this war. That is, to preserve their 


-. independence in the face of their powerful 


Russian neighbor. This cannot be achieved 
without the help of England and America.” 
(January 22, 1944) 

Haven't we heard from other quarters this 
theory of Europe’s “community of interest” 
ageinst the dangerous~ Russians? Isn't this 
exactly the same line that Goebbels expounds 
in his “Neuordnung Europas”? 

Indeed, the greater the progress of the Red 
Army against Hitler, the more uneasy be- 
comes the editor of the “NVZ” 
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ete 


ch is able 
destroy both soul and body in hell” ( re 
10:28). , 


And likewise do not fear the toate Ww | 


‘your next of kin and remember Jesus wi: 


said: “If any man come to me and hate g' 
his father and mother and wife and child 
and brethren and sister, yea, and his own | 
also, he cannot be, my disciple.” (Lu: 14:2 


Have confidence in the cause of Chri’ 
Though it may be despised and scorned 
hated in our time, it will be gloriously v 
torious one day. 


“Be not afraid! Only believe.” 


On January 5, 1944, he proclaims: * 
the world is endangered by Bolshevism.” 
so he recommends to the Nazi tyrants an ¢ 
ditional tactic, this time of a military natu 
with which to continue their efforts of spli 
ting the Allies: 


“Does it make sense to hold Cassino whi. 
Koenigsberg is in danger? . . . What do 
Hitler want in Paris, if Stalin is in Berlin? . 
Germany should reverse its defense, be rig: 
in the East and elastic in the West. Evel 
political consideration should lead to a stra 
egy which will prevent total victory in d 
East, but will not irritate the West unnece 
sarily.” (March 25 and July 22, 1944.) 

In these words the “NVZ” does not rebuki 
Hitler for waging war against Russia, bt 
blames him for not waging it more fierce 
and successfully, agreeing with Hitler that d 
Red Army wants to transform Germany int 
a “Russian satrapy.” 


These articles in the Neze Volkszeutie 
have already aroused a great deal of con 
ment. William L. Shirer has declared in th 
Herald Tribune that “no newspaper under 
thumb of Dr. Goebbels has been more vitt 
olic, more anti-Russian than the ‘NVZ’.” 


Other newspapers and radio commentator: 
have asked governmental measures agains 
this newspaper which offers “re-education” | 
the form of Goebbels’ propaganda to the Ge 
man war prisoners in the USA. 

But the man-from whose pen all the above 
mentioned quotations originate is not know! 
to the American public. He has played a fa: 
role in the last three decades of Germa 
politics. He is Friedrich Stampfer. 

Born 70 years ago in Bruenn, today a 
of Czechoslovakia, Friedrich Stampfer g 


s of the German Social Democrats and 


¢ which distinguished not a few Austrian 
ialists. 


he outbreak of the first. World War found 
the publisher of Korrespondenz Stampfer 
eating in Berlin. His articles expressing 
alty to the Kaiser were frequently quoted 
he reactionary press. 

en in the third year of the war, the 
‘ial Democrats of Berlin removed all 
se elements from leadership who still con- 
ued to grant war credits to the Kaiset, 
mpfer raved: “This is. anarchy and in- 


ity.” 


He also denounced those Socialist leaders, 


0, in the Swiss city of Zimmerwald, agreed 
a program of immediate peace. 
At that time, the editorial. board of the 
rwaerts, the central organ of the German 
tial Democratic party, consisted of a 
ilanx of Socialists, who, unlike Stampfer, 
| not offer their convictions on the altar of 
- dynasty. 
They transformed the Vorwaerts, to the ex- 
tt that imperial censorship permitted, into 
orce opposing the German war machinery. 
the same time, they gave more than ample 
ice to the opinions advocated by Stampfer 
1 his consorts, which falsified the issue of 
> war and represented it as a “just war of 
ense.” 
However, Stampfer would not tolerate the 
diction of both views in the paper, insisting 
a monopoly for his own. His chance came 
October, 1916. The commanding general of 
flin prohibited the appearance of the Vor- 
erts. Stampfer, and those party leaders who 
ported him, had been waiting for this 
portunity. Supreme headquarters was sub- 
ssively assured that the political direction 
ald be changed and a new editor ap- 
intéd. Stampfer moved into the Vorwaerts 
editor-in-chief. 
He was opposed by the press commission, 
» leadership and the majority of the mem- 
-s of the Social Democratic party in Berlin. 
ywever, under the club of the military dic- 
orship, they could not prevent the seizure of 
ir paper. 
Three weeks-later, Stampfer, together with 
iedrich Ebert (who later became president 
the German Reich), fired the other editors 
cause of their opposition to the war. 
The first article of the newly-appointed 
itor culminated in the pronouncement: 
he German people must defend them- 
ves’—not against the Hindenburgs and 
dendorffs, but with them against the Allies. 
. ood 


the century, “he started to write in the 


ight with him the skillful and polished 


that the-war was Jost, Stampfer still continued © 


to arouse the Furor Teutonicus. On October — 


3, 1918, he wrote: “Now, the German people 


-must develop their defensive power to the 


greatest pitch. Woe unto the people, who, if 
only five minutes too soon, lay down their 
arms.” 

The Kaiser had no more devoted propa- 
gandist among the workers than Stampfer. 


On November 3rd, when the sailors’ rebellion ~ 


had already involved most of the German 
navy, he issued a call to the workers of Berlin. 
Under no citcumstances, he demanded, should 
they strike or demonstrate. In spite of this, 
the German revolution broke out the same 
week. The crowns of the princes, although 
unfortunately not their heads, were rolling in 
the dust. 

In his book, The Time for Decision, Same 
ner Welles complains: “Had there been 
enough Karl Liebknechts, the future of Ger- 
many and of the world might have been dif- 
ferent” (p. 16). The former Under Secretary 
of State is mistaken. At that time there were 
hundreds, thousands, and even tens of thou- 
sands of Liebknechts in the Reich. Not all 
were of this man’s caliber, a direct descendant 
of Martin Luther, but all had his passionate 
desire to abolish the regime of absolutism and 
erect in its stead a real democracy, politically 
as well as economically. 

But they were murdered. And Stampfer 
was one of those who aided and abetted the 
1918-23 massacres. 

On Christmas Eve, 1918, Stampfer de- 
clared that Liebknecht “sees his goal in the 
creafion of a brutal regime in the hands of 
gangsters.” _ 

In page-long advertisements and editorials, 
the Vorwaerts called for the formation of 
those “Freikorps,”’ which, because of their 
entrance conditions and officers, became from 
their inception the strong afm of German re- 
action and the skeleton from which Hitler 
developed his Storm Troops. 

A few days later, Ebert, together with the 
imperial generals, tried to evict from office 
the police president of Berlin. He was a man 


whom the workers trusted. Out, of this de-. 


veloped the-bloody struggle of Fanuary 1919, 
in the course-of which the workers of Berlin 
again took possession of their paper the 
Vorwaerts. 

Stampfer and his governmental colleagues 
ordered the scum of the reactionary “Soldat- 
eska”—under the leadership of Major von 


Stephani, Count von Westarp and Prince Al- — 


brecht von Hohenzollern—to march against 


the Vorwaerts headquarters. After a horrible | 
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Hayat : Rip: a % : f ig - 
When Ludendorff had already confessed — 


bombardment, the oA sent out negotia: 


tors. They were murdered with clubs and 
bayonets. Of the 300 in the Vorwaerts build- 
ing who surrendered, a large part were ruth- 
lessly killed. 

Again he had captured the Vorwaerts. The 
first time he seized it against the opposition 
of the workers, this time over their dead 
bodies. 

Next day he published a poem whose 
~~ chorus states: 

, “Hundreds of dead bodies in a row, 
Karl, Rosa, Radek, and Co. 
These still to go 
These still to go.” 

This was an open appeal for the murder of 
Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg. Forty- 
eight hours later, these two, the most noble 
leaders of the German workers, were killed 
by the army clique which had restored “peace 
and order” for the Stampfers of Berlin. Pat- 
roclus was buried, but Thersites continued to 
slander. 

All the steps taken by the Weimar Repub- 
lic along the road of its own destruction 
found. an enthusiastic apologist in Friedrich 
Stampfer. When in 1919-20, the workers of 
the Ruhr tried to socialize the mines and 
were temporarily able to repulse the Reichs- 
wehr, Stampfer denounced them in the Vor- 
waerts as a~“‘band of armed criminals.” 

In 1928, the Social Democratic faction in 
the Reichstag voted for the production of 
heavy cruisers—the disastrous step in the re- 
armament of Germany—in spite of violent 
Opposition in their own party. It was 
Stampfer who argued the necessity of this 
measure. ‘. 

In 1932, he belonged to the most zealous 
supporters of Hindenburg’s presidential as- 
pirations. He advocated toleration for Reichs 
Chancellor Bruening’s sémi-fascist measures, 
limiting political and social rights. , 

The logical conclusion of Stampfer’s whole 
political course was his famous offer to Hitler, 
on the latter's accession to power, to serve as 
his loyal opposition: “If they (the Nazis) 
will act as a legal government, we shall be 
the legal opposition.” He was not the only 
Jew who sought for a modus vivendi with the 
Nazis. 

Stampfer’ s guilt lies not only in the role he 
played in domestic politics but also in the part 
he took in foreign affairs. 

His campaign against the Versailles treaty 
supplied Hitler's subsequent propagandists 
with several slogans. The manner in which 
Stampfer attacked it poured oil on the flames 
of German reaction and chauvinism. So much 
so, in fact, that on June 19, 1919, a temporary 
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beens was cece Serve ‘Stampfer a and 


_ the 
Stampfer’s campaign. Didn't Stampfer wri 


’ cupy the whole of Germany and make it if 


own editorial colleagues. They published 
Vorwaerts a declaration protes 


“May the German people prove themsel 
powerful enough to continue their fight 
strongly opposing the demands of the capita, 
istic entente. We must force the foe to | 


a colony of the so-called League of Nation) | 
We shall then see how long their domest) 
and foreign accord will last.” i 
Here was the whole of Hitler's politi¢) 
propaganda ready made. He had only to co 
from Stampfer the conception of “Germam 
the colony” and the idea of “German soci 
ism against entente capitalism” and, Ii 
Stampfer, base his hope in the disruption @ 
the, Allies. Is it by chance that’ again today 


such a marked similarity? 


As a refugee in Europe and now in A 
ica, Stampfer remained true to his. creed. 
hatred of Russia and Communism, his wof) 
for the rupture of Allied unity, are still a 
foundations of his writings. As before, Com) 
munists are for him “the most cynical rabble, | 
He looks with suspicion upon Russia, pte. 
tending that it wants to bolshevize Germany 
“America then will have lost the second Worl | 
War and will move towards a third war, how) 
ever, with the odds against it.” 


Unification of German political refugee) 
into the New York “Council for a Fre 
Democratic Germany,” according to the ex 
ample set by similar.organizations in Londom) 
Moscow, Stockholm and Mexico, brough# 
forth such a torrent of attacks by Stampfer 
Neue Volkszeitumg that even some of hi 
close friends, men of renown, balked at hi 
political outlook and have now aligned them 
selves with. the council. He, who successful 
prevented the organization of a United Froni) 
against Hitler in Germany, maliciously ent 
deavors to destroy the unity of Hitler’s vid) 
tims here in America. H 


This gravedigger of German democracy ig) 
to be found today in cohorts with McCor# 
mick and Patterson. Like them, yet in aff 
even sharper tone, he tries to incite the Anglia 
Saxon powers against Russia. 


He holds with the man, who, acorns to 
the report of Las Cases, even in 1816 on St 
Helena clung to the hope: “There still exists 
this prospect, my usefulness against the Russ 
sians.” However, Stampfer is nota Napoleon, 
but a bankrupt politician consumed by his 
sterile hatred. He grew gray in the service of 
German imperialism and after Hitler’s down- 
fall would like to see it restored in the pate 
tern of the Weimar Republic. | 


MBRIDGE LIBERALS CAVE IN 


BEN RICHARDSON 


HERE Is “Trouble in Cambridge” Massa- 
chusetts. 


“Under every house the river rises 
Troubling the children’s sleep 
‘Dirty nigger, dirty son of a Jew’: 
The children know already 

what we do not know. 
The river is rising in their blood 
Where they lie on hot nights, flushed. 
‘Trouble at Kerry Corner— 
Ragged armies gather and disperse.’ 
The radio is silent. 
The newspapers hush-hush, 
Hush-hush the river. 
Thete is no rising. 
Only the children in their sleep 
Scream, It’s coming!’— 
The end of our world, 
Or a battle in the street.” 


These: are the words of Miss May Sarton, 
vet and prominent worker for. better race 
lations in Cambridge. They appeared as 
rt of her poem “Trouble in Cambridge” in 
e August 28th edition of The New 
2public, 


Residents of Cambridge, Mass., took imme- 
ate offense to the Hickey Over Cambridge 
ticle which appeared in the July-August 
sue of THE PROTESTANT, and a number of 
tters came to our offices protesting the in- 
mperate and falsifying nature of my report- 
g. These letters were remarkable for their 
treme similarity and for the fact that un- 
ittingly the writers substantiated my every 
tention concerning racial, civic, religious 
id political conditions in Cambridge. 


The writers exposed the new pattern of the 
emy. Clerical Fascism and its associated 
yn-clerical agencies are corralling, directly 
id through ruses, the vigorous and effective 
operation of Protestants. Their proselytes 
om the ranks of Protestantism are of several 
nds. This article will deal with two of them. 
hese are: 


1. Protestants who through concern for 
their influential status in the commu- 
nity find it advisable not to buck the 
pro-clerical-fascist governing machinery 

~ of church and civic government, and 


2. Protestants who are so uninformed as to 
suppose no inherent danger lies.in the 
activities of the Protestant - Catholic 
Christian front. 

These two types make it possible for Fas- 

sm to secure itself and operate unmolested, 


and they are typified by the people discussed 
here. In order for Fascism to succeed it has 
found it necessary to enlist the aid of the 
Protestants. By so doing it renders them im- 
potent to protest and expands its own sphere 
of conquest without battle. 

The matter of refutation can best be 
handled by discussing the letters of four 
prominent! figures on the civic and interracial 
fronts of Cambridge. The limitations of space 
prevent the printing of all of the letters. 
However, complete copies are available for 
interested persons if they wish to see them. 

Let us first consider the refutations sub- 
mitted to THE PROTESTANT by Miss May 
Sarton who as has been said, is one of the 
most significant figures in the Cambridge 
community. Miss Sarton first ‘drew our atten- 
tion at a meeting of the Cambridge Commu- 
nity Relations Council on June 21. At this 
meeting she voiced heated resentment of Mr. 
Timothy Downey of the Cambridge.school 
system who told her over the telephone: 
“This is a democracy .. . ruled by the majority 
and minorities had better not ask for special 
privileges.” The fact that Miss Sarton later 
tries to qualify and explain away Mfr. 
Downey’s statement in her letter to THE 
PROTESTANT poses the complexion of what 
follows. 

In her letter Miss Sarton says concerning 
the Hickey Over Cambridge article, “Ben 
Richardson’s article so mixes truth and fan- 
tasy as to be more dangerous than a series of 
out and out lies.” She continues: “I am 
shocked by its irresponsible tone.” 

In addition to the stirring statement from 
her poem in The New Republic quoted at the 
outset of this article, Miss Sarton continues to 
say in harried tones: 


“What shall we tell the children of their 


town? 
Unknown and strange as Africa, 
The gangster-land, the terrible street, 
The secret bloody corner 
Where antagonists have always met?” 

Troubled Cambridge is further scored by 
Miss Sarton as she says: 

“This is our town. These are our lives and 
they are haunted.” 

I mentioned outrages against Negroes per- 
petrated by police and civilians. Miss Sarton 
substantiates this statement and says in her 
poem: 

“It is an evil season: remember every single 

Negro 
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is this pea town is wounded by our i 


fear, 


oe 
And every Jew knows hie he does not want 


to know: 


This we have done to our own neighbors, 


here. 
Now it is almost, but not quite too late. 
What shall we tell the childreff dreaming 

hate?” : 

I called Cambridge the “hub of * hatred.” 
Miss Sarton accuses me of speaking in fan- 
tasy, but in describing the scene of Cambridge 


along the Charles River, she speaks of it as; 


“a world of terror”: 
“,..a world that makes the children shiver.” 

Miss Sarton in her. letter to THE PROTES- 
TANT complains, “The danger is not so much 
of violence but of the constant insidious at- 
mosphere of anti-Semitism.” Her opinion as 
expressed in her poem disagrees pointedly 
with this contention. In it she says: 

. tell them’ (the children) unless we con- 

"quer hate and fear and bring 
Peace to the heart, there will be murder in the 

spring.” 

I warned the people of Cambridge of the 
pattern of persecution operative against Jews 
and Negroes. I admonished the officials, the 
clergy and citizens to act to avert these out- 
rages. Miss Sarton, called my advice “hysteria.” 
Yet in The New Republic she says: (speaking 
of the children who are to be told about the 
troubled city and the needed action of adults 
in meeting the threat of Fascism) : 

“Tell them we guessed perhaps but were 
afraid to move. 

Tell them we didn’t have any real belief or 

loves: 

Tell them we sat indoors and waited for the 
flood: 

Tell them the river rose and it was.a river of 
blood.” 

‘The inconsistencies in Miss Sarton’s state- 
ments ate obvious and pose several questions, 

one of which is: why would she brand the 
article in THE PROTESTANT as false and fan- 
tastic and then send a more alarming picture 
of civic.and racial chaos in Cambridge? to an- 
other publication? 

Some further insight into Miss Sihon's 
dilemma may be gleaned if we realize that 
she typifies the Cambridge liberal who senses 
the situation but who seems impotent to con- 
test the forces that produce and perpetuate 
these circumstances— 

goethe Community Relations Council meeting 
of June 21 in the home of Mrs. Mary T. 
Henderson was, as I mentioned in the article, 
a failure. This was the general consensus of 
Opinion of the greater body of those who at- 
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farmed in foe of Mrs. ‘Hedesn ho 
devise plans to offset the failings of the 
ing’s meeting. Miss Sarton was among © 
who suggested that an emergency cau 
held immediately at the Georgian Restaui}‘’ 
in Harvard Square for a thorough discusg}|! 
of the proceedings of the meeting which / 
just concluded. I sat at the table with N’} 
Sarton and others who were loud in thei 
nouncements of: ” 
1. Mrs. Alfred Noyes Collinson’s mi 
able presiding. 
2. Mr. Mosher Goldberg's (a city sol 
tor) denial of the anti- -Semitism 
the Poor-Gilbert case, j 
3. City Councilman Marcus Morton’s 
. norance relative to the presence of 
Semitism and anti-Negroism in C 
bridge. 
4. Msgr. Augustine F. Hickey's domin: 
over the meeting. 
5. The political connivance of the pol 
and the civic authorities in Cambr 
6. The reticence on the part of the ent 
meeting to do anything definite a 
these conditions. 
Miss Sarton’s voice was heard constantly 
protest against the action of the evening ais 
with others she suggested that another met 
ing be called at once to put teeth into a ral 
relations program for-Cambridge. 
I repeat, Miss Sarton is thoroughly 
quainted with the evils of Cambridge « 
though she. is reluctant to accept their be: 
exposed as they were in the Hickey 
Cambridge article. Why? 
In her letter Miss Sarton supports my c 
tentions concerning the corrupt political 
ation in Cambridge by saying: 
“What set-up have we to work with aga 
racial intol€érance in Cambridge? Here is | 
crux of the whole situation. Cambridge | 
really two cities, the University and the bus 


Protestant; and the Industrial Se of Cas 
bridge which far outnumbers it, and which # 
mainly though by no means entirely Irish 
Catholic. There has been little or no connet 
tion between the two and there has been 
long history of mistrust and political feud.” 

She goes on to say, relative to the scho ( 
situation: 

“Schools have a grave responsibility 
must sbe forced by public opinion to fac 
A militant organization could do a great 
in Cambridge. At present there is just ¢ 
Parents’ Organization out of twen 
schools.” 


Miss Sarton further indicts the city in men- 


ting the failure of the decent citizens to 


ceed in having a plan“E” or Proportional 
oresentation and a City Manager estab- 
ied in Cambridge. She says: 

‘The city was then run on a pretty primi- 
2 political basis and controlled by an Irish 
tholic bloc. The committee succeeded, 
er a strong fight, in putting plan “E” in, 
—and here is the lesson—to get the votes 
y felt forced to put up so many compro- 
se names that the result has been in part 
yative. The School Committee is a fair ex- 
ple of this: there are two liberal members 
- of a total of seven. The result is that al- 
ugh we have a facade of a decent govern- 
e the radical changes necessary cannot be 
ot. 

Miss Sarton speaks of the Irish Catholic in- 
ence in the community and says: 


‘We are not going to get anywhere except 
th the cooperation of the Irish Catholic 
munity. They are the majority, they con- 
| the police force, the school committee, 
> courts, the city government. Everyone 
aware of this.” 
This is exactly what I mean to imply in my 
iclé and it is a happy note to have so sin- 
lar a figure as Miss Sarton substantiate this. 
Here is the picture then: Miss Sarton is 
ly appraised of Cambridge corruption and 
r spirit of fair play is sorely troubled by it, 
t like so many community leaders and 
ople at large in Cambridge, she fears to 
enly attack the powerful forces who create 
i conditions, and she has been herded into 

camp with those who protest exposures. 
uis indicates tHe all-embracing strength of 

Cambridge Fascist machine. Miss Sarton’s 
we of protest compelled her to write her 
endid poem, but it wasn’t driving enough 
have her espouse the honest work of THE 
OTESTANT. The fact that Msgr. Hickey et 
can subjugate potential fighters like Miss 
cton is a decided victory for the Christian 
ynt, and the hundreds of others like her 
10 are similarly throttled, represent our 
sualties without bloodshed in the contest 
th Fascism. 
| id Part II. 


We next consider the case of Mrs. Mary T. 
enderson at whose home the Cambridge 
mmmunity Relations Council met on June 
, 1944. It must be remembered that the 
ll text of her letter is available but space 
nits the number of items I will be able to 
fute. 


1. Mrs. Henderson writes concerning my 
_ statement that Jewish children are set 
upon, brutally beaten and left lying 
_ more dead than alive in Cambridge 


mn 
te hie 
reed 


Maite 


streets, “As far as I can ascertain this 
4 . . » 
statement has no foundation in fact. 
Following are two excerpts taken at ran- 


dom from a larger body of cases known to 
Mrs. Henderson and all of those who attended 
the meeting at her house. Absolutely nothing 
was done by the police in these instances. 
These cases represent the findings of a certain 
Jewish organization which were never made 
public. 


1. Feb. 28, 1944: A basketball team made 
up of Jewish boys was attacked on leav- 
ing the Rindge Shelter, Russell Field, 
North Cambridge. Approximately thirty 
gentiles made up the mob of attackers. 
In the course of the outrage loud anti- 
Semitic statements were shouted. | 
Medical treatment was required for 
three of the Jewish boys. School and ~ 
police authorities were given positive 
leads in order to apprehend the culprits. 
May 28, 1944: Three Jewish boys 
named Niessenbaum, Gross and Rosen- 
berg were brutally beaten by a large 
group of gentile youths numbering per- 
haps twenty, on Cambridge Street near 
Baldwin Avenue. One of the Jewish 
boys suffered a severe eye hemorrhage 
and required immediate hospitalization. 
These two cases were part of a list of 
many more which was offered to be. 
read at the meeting in Mrs. Hender- 
son’s home. : 


Mrs. Henderson does not believe that gangs 


of gentile youths range through Cambridge 
streets and contends that “there have been a 
few fights between white and Negro boys in 
Cambridge,” and that my statement “is a 
‘ greatly distorted picture of the situation.” 


2. There are at least three known gangs of 


gentile youths in Cambridge, the Barracudas, 
the Pioneers, and the Kerry Corner Pals. I 
have reports of the mass beatings of Jewish 
boys in the Central Square and Kerry Corner 
areas by members of these gangs, and I can 
secure affidavits if necessary to substantiate 
these contentions. 


3. I maintained that Jews are evicted from 


their homes in Cambridge because they are 
Jews. Mrs. Henderson says, “as far as I can 
find out, this is not true,’ but she admits that 
“it is true that many landlords refuse to rent 
to Jews.” Mrs: Henderson brands my state- 
ment as false in spite of the fact that Mrs. 
Alfred Noyes Collinson reported at the meet- 
ing that at a*previous gathering in her home, 
gentile Cambridge realtors openly expressed 
their prejudice against Jews. As a case in 
point I mention: 


On May 17, 1944, a Jewish man sublet an 
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apartment in Cambridge and occupied it for 


several days. The landlord requested the ten- 
ant to move after he learned he was Jewish. 
The landlord contended the building was re- 
stricted and Jews could not occupy it. The 
apartment house is owned by the Conlex 
Apartments, Inc., 95 Prescott Avenue in Cam- 
bridge. At the meeting at Mrs. Henderson’s 
it was unanimously declared that the Brattle 
Street section was violently opposed to Jews 
as neighbors. A 

This item appeared in a report which was 
available for Mrs. Henderson’s reading. 

Miss Sarton adds truth to my contentions 
in her letter to THE PROTESTANT by saying, 
“Cambridge is really two cities, the University 
and the residential sections depending on it 
(known as ‘the Brattle Street area’), mainly 
Protestant. ...” 

The Hickey Over Cambridge article re- 
ported that Negroes have little or no redress 
at law; that they are viciously beaten by 
Cambridge police on the slightest provoca- 
tion. Mrs. Henderson says such incidents “are 
the exception not the rule.” 

Attorney Ray. W. Guild, Chairman of the 
Legal Committee of the Boston branch of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, long a Cambridge resident, 
who was present at the meeting in Mrs. Hen- 
derson’s house, writes in The New Republic 
for September 11,° 1944, under the title 
“Trouble in Boston’— _ 

_ “Despite what the Governor's Committee 

on Race Relations in our Commonwealth has 
done, particularly by the issuing of a manual 
to the police departments throughout the 
state, telling how to handle a riot or crowds, a 
very significant episode took place on August 
1. I have sworn affidavits that two Boston 
policemen, jumping out of a patrol.wagon at 
the corner of West Springfield Street; and 
Columbus Avenue, without a word, seized, 
beat, clubbed and kicked two colored soldiers 
into said wagon; then one of these policemen 
drew out his gun and pointed it at the gath- 
ering crowd of about fifty people. There was 
no provocation for the police to do what they 
did; for these two soldiers had some time 
before had a fist fight in a neighboring alley- 
way and police in a prowl car had warned 
them to leave the premises, which they im- 
mediately did, and were having a ‘love feast’ 
on the said street corner.” Mr. Guild con- 
tinues, “Two colored women, one of whom 
has had a business place in that vicinity for 
the past twelve years, went to the local police 
station, made inquiry about the two soldiers, 
heard them screaming, and saw one beaten up 


in her presence in the station; SS HDESRO 
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and this is seit he ‘was told i 


policeman at the desk that, ‘It is lucky so 
other officers we have nm this station were 
there, for they would not only have pulled | 
their guns, but would have fred —- 
that crowd.” 


What Mr. Guild says in this ardcee =f 
cerning Boston, he personally told me Wi 
true likewise in Cambridge. In fact he 7 
ported at the meeting an incident whet 
fifteen policemen mercilessly clubbed a N 
youth senseless in the police station b 
any of the processes of justice had gotten ve | 
far under way. I have a responsible stateme 
from a young Negro in Cambridge to the) 
fect that two officers ride in a cruising 0 
through Cambridge streets at night; that th 
call Negroes over to’ the car and bash them) 
the face and shout at them, “You niggers ke}. 
the hell off the streets.” I have the name” 
one of the officers as told me by the you) 
man. Many similar incidents have been | 
ported to me with thorough willingness ~ | 
the patt of the youths who havé been beat | 
to make affidavits to this effect. 


In my article I said that it was agreed © 

those present that the findings of the June i 
meeting would not be publicized. Mrs. He 
derson charged that, “this is not true.” Aci 
ally, I personally suggested at the time th, 
the press be notified of our proceedit 
The suggestion was voted down and only 1 


It 
people to whom the resolutions were % 


a} 


<e 


y 
dressed were to receive any notice whee ew 
of the meeting having occurred. 


Finally Mrs. Henderson writes relative» 1 
my interview with Msgr. Hickey, “it is a f 
that Mr. Richardson obtained this inte vie 
under false pretenses.” This is, of course, 
the case. I called on Msgr. Hickey as a Pr 
estant clergyman interested in the race issti 
in Cambridge and in the ugly things tha 
been said about the community. I gave 
my full name and church affiliation. 
talked as two Christian clergymen. My fi 
ings as a result of our conversation were 
as to warrant the expose that followed. He | 
privileged of course to refute or deny any q 
accuracies or falsities that exist inymy repa 
ing. To date no such statement has col 
from Msgr. Hickey. ; 

In order to further clarify the picture 
hedging on the part of Cambridge citizens 
offer a letter from Kenneth J. Conant, a pi 
fessor of Architecture at Harvard Universi) 
addressed to THE PROTESTANT, in which } 
discussed the Hickey Over Cambridge artic) 
Mr. Conant says, “I feel that he (Ben Richat 
son) palpitates rather too much and does £ 
understand our situation as well as-he 
Mr. Conant continues: “The Boston and 


» ig 


a Tish are-vety clannish and it is prob- 


: that less disturbance results from letting 

handle their evil characters in their own 
—within the clan—than otherwise.” Ad- 
ting the biases of the Catholic Church, 

Contant writes: 
ly like that of the southerners with regard 
interference from outside. With them the 

an Catholic Church corresponds to 
thern womanhood’.” 


his attitude on Mr. Conant’s part lends it- 
very well to the progress of Fascism. To 
ect Cambridge hoodlums to correct them- 
es or to expect the forces who sponsor 
m to purge their own ranks and desist 
ir Christian front activities, is either a 
pid anticipation of what will never be or 
> the placid way out that encourages com- 
cency and thereby gives license to the 
my. 
it comes as an interesting consideration to 
e that Msgr. Hickey has not replied to the 
icle. But there has been no shortage of 
lants who have taken up what they sup- 
se to be his cause. In each case I suspect 
sortunism on the part of these self- 
0inted defenders of Msgr. Hickey. One of 
/ more dramatic of such defenders is Mr. 
orge A. Macomber of 25 Buckingham 
eet, Cambridge. Mr. Macomber writes 
E PROTESTANT that he wishes to take 
le with “the implications and tone of the 
ckey Over Cambridge article.’ Mr. Ma- 
ober contends that my attitude was violent 
1 false toward Msgr. Hickey. He admits that 
mbridge and Boston have serious social 
yblenas which were generally recognized 
g before my visit, and then hastens on to 
that my “implications that Msgr. Hickey is 
id-in-glove with corrupt politicians” is 
iculous. This opinion is at odds with Miss 
ton who states in her letter that the Cath- 
> Church has a grave responsibility relative 
contesting Christian front activities. She 
> says as quoted earlier that the Irish 
cholic Community controls the police force, 
school committee, the courts and the city 
yetnment; that it is a political island in 
midst of the community. . 


Msgr. Hickey is, as Mr. Macomber knows, 
head of the Catholic community and as 
h is vitally a part of all of these agencies 
ich in the instance of the Cambridge 
ool system, according to Mrs. Conant, suf- 


a 


ef 


“Their feeling is pre- | 


fers from ‘political interference,” and in the 
case of the police department is headed by a 
bigot like Timothy Leahy of whom Mr. Guild 
spoke so disparagingly but truthfully. Msgr. 
Hickey was~strong in his defense of Leahy 
and frank in his admissions of his close 
collaboration with him. Mr. Macomber fi- 
nally says in his letter: “I feel as do many other 
Cantabrigians that these problems (racial) 
would be lessened if Cambridge had more men 
like Msgt. Hickey.” 

T'll not continue to make a case of this as 
it is not the point of this article; the first 
writing handled that matter sufficiently. The 
significance of Mr. Macomber’s letter is not 
his weak defense of corruption but the fact 


that he boasts of being a Protestant and not | 
Irish, which shows, as I suggested earlier, that 


the Protestants have allowed ‘themselves to 
be swept into the machinery of offending non- 
Protestants. ~ 

Some improvements have come to Cam- 
bridge as a result of two things; 1. our ex- 
posing of the situation and 2., the subsequent 
pressure of public opinion for reform. This 
aspect must not be underestimated. 

The other reason that outrages have sub- 
sided is perhaps more vital. Religious bigots 
and anti-Semites are altering their methods. 


Instead of assaulting Jews themselves, they” 


are coming out in screaming defense of Israel 
hoping to divert public attention and to woo 
Protestants. With the certainty of duress 
which will come with the conversion of war- 
time production to peacetime levels, there is 
going to be open friction between races. 
Negroes are going to suffer the worst and anti- 
Semites are going to present them with. the 
Jew as the scapegoat for their miseries. Co- 
operating Protestants such as those discussed 
in this article are vital arms of this Fascism. 
They make the pattern possible. They are the 
warp and woof on which their hideous fabric 
is being woven. They share the mutual crime 
of the Fascists. And these letters of protest 
against the courageous battle of THE PROTES- 
TANT is their charter of infamy and their 
statement of membership in today’s and to- 
morrow’s ranks of gangrenous Fascism. If 
they have their way—then indeed, as Miss 
Sarton says, “Theré will be trouble in Cam- 
bridge!” These folk will make it possible. 
“The river will rise.” There will be many “a 
battle in the street” and the “end of our world 
will come”. 
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WHY THE RICH “ARE ALWAYS wit US gee 


By JOHN BALL 


NCE UPON a time the brothers Man 


set out to make of the world a home 
for themselves, for their kin and their 
kind. 


Tt was a long tough job but they were_ 


young and strong. So it came to pass in 
time that they got things organized and 
were about ready to move into the new 


home. 


_ Now one of the brothers was quick of 
mind and smooth of tongue and shrewd 


withal to his own advantage. And he 
spake up and said, -“I trust, my brothers, 


- you will recognize clearly that I own this 


place and that you only work here.” 


_ The brothers who were the workers 
said, “‘How come you own the place?” 
And the smart one said, ‘Haven't you 
heard? The great lord of the world made 
me king. Here it is, for all to see, written 
in the Book.” 


So the workers took the Book and went 
away. And because they couldn’t read very 
well they asked the holy man about it. 
And the holy man said it was even so, as 
the smart one had said. 


That was that. So Brains took over the 


‘home they had built and let the builders 


live in burrows. 


Now hunger sharpens wits and by and 
by one of the brothers who was not so 
smart looked into the Book for himself 
and discovered that the king business was 
eye-wash. 

It took a struggle but eventually the 
crown and the sceptre went on the shelf and 


it was decided that all brothers should be © 


equal. So they set up a democracy and 
everybody was happy, everybody except 
the ex-king. For living by wits spoils a 
man for honest toil or fair dealing. 
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‘his brow, and he said, 


“What,” said he to himself, 
sense of having brains if you can’t Uf, 
them for yourself?” So he worked a 
worked in his devious way until he { 
himself elected chairman, treasurer, sec d 
tary, judge, chief of police, town crier, af 
senior deacon. Then he clothed himsé@ 
again in purple and fine living and fare 
sumptuously every day. The others wom 
overalls and ate skittels, when they cou 
set them. 7 


i 


y 


Once more the brothers of brawn we 
into a huddle and decided to have it ¢ Ou) 
with Brains. 


/ 


“Don’t you know,” he said, “that 4 
have a constitution which establishes th 
sacred right of property and makes me sok 
owner of all I survey?” And he pulled ow 
a fancy document with: seals and ribbons 
duly signed by the chairman, treasurer, 
retary, judge, chief -of police, town crie 
and senior deacon. 


The workers who weren’t so smart toc 
the constitution, and because the languag 
of whereas and to wit was strange to thet 
they decided to ask the advice of a clerk 
the noble profession of the law. 5 


What do you think the clerk of tt 
noble profession of the law said?. He_e 
amined the document with a microscop 4 
he tweaked his nose, he pulled his ear, hi 
cleared his throat, he pushed his glasses & 

“According to th 
constitution the smart man who is the ric 
man owns the earth, he should have tk 


appurtenances thereof.” 
~~ 


So the Lip hiek who were not so smafi 
nor so rich, and who didn’t own the ate 
but only worked on it, sighed sorrowfull 
and settled down to be workers foreyg 
and a day. - 


Now wasn’t that sweet of them? _ % 


Cas 


DANGEROUS DIRECTIVE 


of “The time seems ripe ie our diplomas to discover ees good elements within 
the Reich. In the Christian camps there are strong, democratically-minded men who can 
offer a workable program to the Allies. Otherwise we shall open the doors to Commu- 
nism. The Russians are close to German soil, with a blueprint for the Sovietization of 
Europe in every knapsack. If the wild elements of revolution are allowed to spread 
throughout the length and breadth of occupied Europe, we might be -badly beaten to 
the punch. It will be difficult to talk democracy from a beachhead in Normandy if 


Russia should soon fly her hammer and the sickle over the Wilhemstrasse. Communism - 


has always fattened on disorder. The democracies have only been able to function along 
the lines of peaceful negotiation with non-radical parties within the family of nations. 
There i is no discounting the importance of Germany’s internal strife. But 
our armies must still crack through the ring of steel which still encompasses 


the German territories.’ In these last reaches of the war, the Pope’s insist-— 


ence upon negotiation will become more cogent. There is no such thing as 
unconditional surrender, meaning complete extermination. Security cannot 
be built upon a howling wilderness.” 


ee Part of editorial from The New World, 28 July, 1944, official weekly 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago. 


* * * 


DEMOCRATIC DIRECTIVE 


Freedom of worship, along with the other freedoms, must be given to the Italians, 
unadulterated. This means that the governments and military authorities of the great 
democracies should desist, the sooner the better, from interfering in the ecclesiastical 


policy of Italy in the remaking. Their support of a clerical regime which monopolizes’ 


the thought and educational system of the whole nation, meanwhile implementing that 
monopoly with economic privilege, is not desired by the large majority of the population. 
Nor is it accepted without misgivings by the more watchful elements of the Catholic 
Church. These elements recognize that foreign support of domestic clericalism is the 
only present occasion from which aggressive anticlericalism can spring, sooner or later, 
with accumulated resentment. 

Otherwise, no sensible observer of past and present anticipates that the Italians 
will cap their heap of miseries with the curse of religious civil war. They certainly are 
not planning to storm Vatican City, to persecute the Roman Church, to curtail its 
freedom. Everything points to a regime of separation that should be-ushered in by a 
transitional procedure smoothing the liquidation of vested interests and paving the way 
for peaceable relations. “Our duty,” so wrote Mazzini in 1849, “is to maintain our 
rights as Italians without using violence against the Catholic faith.” 

The principle of separation, as the one that fulfills democracy and is the most profit- 
able to state and churches alike, is embodied in the very first paragraph of the American 
Bill of Rights. There are Italians who have read it. Any different advice imparted to 


them from English-speaking pulpits is misleading. Any attempt, by force or bribe,at . 


“an establishment of religion” in Italy is invasion and tyranny, not liberation. 
From “An Italian Manifesto” 
By—G. A. BORGESE 
The University of Chicago 
GEORGE LA PIANA 
: Harvard Unwersity 
Se COLONEL RANDOLFO PACCIARDI 
4 GAETANO SALVEMINI 
Harvard Unwersity 
ARTURO TOSCANINI 
* LOINELLO VENTURI 
New School for Social Research 
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THUNDER ROCK. From the play by Riban 
Ardrey. Directed by Roy Boulting. Pro- 
duced by John Boulting for Charter Films, 
Ltd. Distributed in the United States by 
English Films, Inc. 


Hollywood harbors a strong prejudice 
against intelligent films. It does not believe 
in their box office appeal—except in times of 
overwhelming prosperity, when anything 
goes. (That is the only reason why, during 
this war, several stories and historical subjects 
have reached our screen without complete 
loss. of identity and ideological maturity. 
Wilson is one of these pictures.) 


But Hollywood could never have produced _ 


Thunder Rock. No producer in the Golden 
West would have dared accept a story with 
an idea as a plot. It simply isn’t done. After 
all, the gentlemen of the gigantic studios, 
who have built up the movies to the rank of 
one of the six largest industries in this coun- 
try, know what the public wants. And ac- 
cording to their scientifically acquired knowl- 
edge America’s movie audiepces want gags 
rather than ideas. 

Thunder Rock, based on Robert Ardrey’s 
unsuccessful play, suffers from another almost 
insurmountable handicap. Its story is truly 
anti-Fascist—and, what is worse, prematurely 
anti-Fascist. It deals with the period that led 
to World War II. And Mr. Ardrey does not 
pull his punches. His indictment is not only 
_ directed against the statesmen who insisted 

on doing business with Hitler but also in- 
cludes the large newspapers subservient to 
big business, our indifference to Japan's ag- 
gression against China and our shameful non- 
intervention in the Fascist coup against the 
people of Spain. 

No, Hollywood, which so skilfully mas- 
quetaded For Whom The Bells Toll, could 
not have produced Thunder Rock. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the distributors of Thunder Rock 
had a difficult time finding exhibitors. The 
tentacles of Hollywood control the distribu- 
tion of films in the United States pretty 
rigidly. And so Thunder Rock is being shown 
in the little theatres that usually exhibit for- 
eign films and freak pictures. But do not let 
that discourage you. By all means see this 

_ British-made film. It is a meaningful, stirring 
drama. Human, stimulating, and disconcert- 
ingly honest. An intelligent, imaginative sub- 
ject treated on an adult level and unblurred by 


the fingerprints of Hollywood’s professional - 


gagmen. An entirely novel experience in a 
motion picture theatre. 
; JOSEPH BRAININ. 
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Nae neTuimp soc Uo ave eee lig tN on 3k fn Yi, oe 
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Puacons AND priced by George Santay. H| 
Scribners, 1944, 262 pp., $2.50. 


This autobiographical story of the b 
ground and early experiences of one ©: 
world’s greatest living philosophers give 
interesting description of Boston and Har 
at the turn of the century and helps to exp 
the phenomenon of this unfolding Rom 
Catholic, Spanish-American genius in 
heart of Protestant New England. 

It would appear almost irreverent and 1 
pertinent for me to challenge some of it) 
observations and conclusions of the gf 
Santayana. Yet in all honesty I must conf! 
to no little irritation aroused by the const) 


among the greatest minds oars the 
ditioning influences of family ng te t 


unwittingly reveals himself in these meme 
the product of his heredity and environme: 
Santayana simply would never have risen 
the Olympian heights, he now. occupies if f 
mother had never married a Sturgis of Bost 
and if her liberal anti-clerical convictions h 
not impelled her to send her gifted son to t 
public schools of Protestant Boston- and 4 
Harvard College. : 

At this point I can’t resist commenting ¢ 
Santayana’s evident lack of appreciatio 
his mother. In spite of an almost obvious 2 
tempt of the author to play down her influen®: 
in his life, this extraordinary woman wii} 
our deep admiration. Had she been a typic: 
Spanish matron the chances are overwheln 
ingly against the author ever being know 
beyond the walls of the little village of Avi. 
where he spent so many years of his ear! 


life. 
To this reader Santayana’s obtuseness 3 
reference to the Catholic Church in politic 
his identification of New England ugline) 
with Protestantism and his lack of discernmet) 
of the relationship of unrelieved poverty i 
Spain to the exploitation of the masses by th 
joint oppression of a corrupt governmef: 
and a corrupt church appear to make him if! 
capable of sound judgment in reference t 
his world, from which he derives his royaltie 
and his comfortable and carefree existence. 
As world events are moving in rapid s¢ 
quence to the liberation of Western Europ 
it seems strangely ironic that if the Rom 


lic Chutcls. from ae , Pope i in the Walia: tayana ponder this strange turn of fortune’s 


he humblest parish priest, shall be secure wheel as he suns himself on a park bench i 


in 


safe from harm the church will owe that Rome and hears the rumble of Soviet guns 


rity to Protestant Great Britain and Pro- across the Adriatic Sea. 
t United States of America. Let San- ; eS P. M. SCHROEDER 


:  LEITERS{ 10 THE EDITOR 


hristian Century's Old Bad Habit 
0 the Editor of THE PROTESTANT: 
I note on page nine of the last number of THE PROTESTANT your reference to The 
bristian Century, in which you say it has, “Suddenly bloomed as co-worker with Pius 
I for a false peace.” Allow me to say it is not a sudden blooming but an old, bad 
abit that dates from the isolationists days when Morrison presided at a mass meeting 
ot Lindbergh in Chicago, pounded away week after week with the Lindbergh isola- 
jonist doctrine, flopped over after Pearl Harbor with numerous editorials of rather 
holastic type putting God into the war but leaving the church out. 


This is part and parcel of Morrison’s Republican partizanship. He fought the League 
of Nations and Woodrow Wilson, went ecstatic over the Kellogg-Briand treaty and now 
for months on end has joined the snipeocrats, published_absolutely vile reflections upon 
Roosevelt in relation to pre-war diplomacy by our cynical, sour dough old friend, Villard. 
I have been on the staff of The Century for forty years, much longer than Morrison. He 
begged me to join him before Paul Hutchinson came on but I knew him too well from 
college days to play second fiddle to him. Someone ought to write a blistering analysis 
of how it turns out when the editor of a “Christian” journal puts partizanship into his 
editorials. He accepted the New Deal reluctantly i in 1932 but goes over with his G.O.P. 


ee now to “bite the hand that fed them.” 
ALVA W. TAYLOR 


Nashville, Tennessee 


The fine account of the Tilden matter that appeared in your publication during: the summer 
has just come to my notice. On behalf of this Association may I belatedly express our appreciation. 


It is by resolutely upholding the principles and practices of academic freedom, and by coura- 
geously opposing those elements inimical to democracy under whatever guise, that we can best assure 
an effectively democratic America. 

PETER LIEFF sf 


President-elect, Association of Teachers of Social Studies 
in the City of New York 


De passage 4 Montréal, ot je suis en service commandé et avant de retourner demain a mon 
unité qui se bat “quelque part en France”, je suis tombé, par un pur hasard, sur le numéro de sep- 
tembre de votre revue, Comme Canadien et catholique, j je vous félicite de votre attitude courageuse. 
Dans notre armée, nous avons, hélas, aussi*des auméniers comme celui dont parle, 4 la page 48, 
votre lecteur. Mais fort heureusement ils ne sont pas tous comme ¢a. J’ai acheté douze exem- 
plaires de PROTESTANT pour les distribuer 4 mes camarades en France. Ils seront sans doute 
heureux d’y trouver: “Russia Through Her Press”. La lecture de ce papier va désintoxiquer leurs 
cerveaux. Continuez de nous montrer le vrai visage de Ja Russie qui combat si bravement a 
nos cétés. 


Pourtai-je trouver PROTESTANT en France? Il me sera difficile de m’en passer. 
Veuillez croire, cher Monsieur, 4 mes sentiments les meilleurs. 


LizuT, N. : 
en service actif outre-mer. 


~ 
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“Many of the book's pas- 
sages give the reader the 
same thrill as would an 
opportunity to read the 
files of the F.B.I.” 
—N., Y. TIMES 
BOOK REVIEW 


“BLACK MAIL is the 
story of many Park Ave- 
nue assassins of Democ- 
racy—of men in high 
places who have played 
Hitler’s game. ... Must 
reading.” 
— JOHN ROY CARLSON, 
Author of UNDER COVER 


“As exciting as a detec- 
tive thriller and as real 
as tomorrow's headlines.” 

— JOHANNES STEEL 


BY HENRY HOKE | 


“Better than UNDER © 
COVER because it is up — 
to date history on the 5 
campaign to disrupt _ 
America. It indicts by 4 
documentation more pro- | 
Nazis over here than the | 
Government indicted at 
Washington for the sedi- | 
tion trials.” | 
— WALTER WINCHELL — 


-an important, stimu- 
ee and fascinating | 


job.” _ DREW PEARSON | 


A STATEMENT BY THE PUBLISHERS 


BLACK MAIL is the astounding story of a 
’ one-man crusade unique in American history. 


It is Henry Hoke’s report of nearly five years’ 
activity untangling a complicated,brazen, fan- 
tastic campaign against the unity and security 
of the United States. Under threat of personal 
violence, business ruin and other reprisals, the 
author dares to name names and places, cites 
the when and where of his amazing findings. 


The publishers have no connection with any 
propaganda group or political party. BLACK 
MAIL is not a political book. It is of urgent 
personal interest to every conscientious Amer- 
ican—Republican or Democrat. It is now 
issued after many months of most careful 
checking to guarantee that every statement in 
it is documented and verified. 


WHY THIS BOOK IS SO 
DESPERATELY VITAL 


As you read these lines, many thousands of 
our men are giving their lives to crush the 
Nazi tyranny. It is incredible that this same 
tyranny in other insidious forms should be 
spreading its poison here, behind the backs of 
our armies, in our smallest villages as well as 
in our big cities. Yet this is the cold, ghastly 
truth. Our enemies thus brazenly and cyni- 
cally announce to the world that even if 


NOTICE! We are glad to inform those previously 
" unable to obtain copies of BLACK MAIL 


that booksellers have been re-supplied from a large new 
printing just off the press. Under present conditions, how 
ever, it is advisable to get your copy now, while it is still 
available, 
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defeated on the battlefield, their ideas will 
continue to enslave the minds of free peoples 
everywhere. “a 

The Nazis are realistically relying on their 
active sympathizers within our borders. Now, 
more than ever, they continue to plant propa- 
ganda on a vast scale, conceived like a time 
bomb to explode at the right time and in the 
most effective places, long after we have ate 
tained the illusion of victory by arms. 

It is insufficient to defeat the Nazi legions 
on land, in the skies, on the sea. It is the Nazi 
spirit which must be destroyed once and for 
all. Because BLACK MAIL is a timely, mighty 
armament in the campaign for that destruction, 


the publishers feel it a privilege to 
make this book available to Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 2 
a es ee Ss SS 2 es es Bs 
5 SUPPLY LIMITED., MAIL COUPON NOW] 
+ READER'S BOOK SERVICE, Inc. 
@  bept. 114, 220 Fifth Ave., New York 1,N.Y. 
Please rush a copy of BLACK MAIL, by H 
@ Hoke, to undersigned. 


| (J I enclose $1 for the Regular Edition 
| L) I,enclose $2 for the DeLuxe Edition 


$ 
DELUXE EDITION, 2 REGULAR EDITION, 
At your bookseller’s—or use coupon 


« STATE... cecceces 


e 


